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PRINCIPLES OF IMPROVING DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 





CHAPYER IY. 
THE HORSE. 
Continued. 

Tur last of the series of bones of the limbs are 
those of the pastern and foot. The uppermost of 
these, the upper pastern, is jointed to the lower part 
of the cannon bone. Inferiorly it is jointed to the 
lower pastera or coronet bone, 
and the coronet bone again is 
articulated with the coffin bone, 
which is of a soft and spongy 
nature, and enclosed within the 
horny covering of the hoof. 

These several. bones of the 
lim!) are more distinctly repre- 
sented in the accompanying 
figure, where s is the lower 
part of the shoulder blade, h 
the humerus, working, by its 
rounded head, into the socket 
of the scapula; f, the fore-arm; 
e the elbow; c, the carpus or 
knee; 0, the cannon-bone or 
shank, with its splint-boues be- 
hind, /; p, the upper pastern; 
q, the lower pastern or coro- 
net-bone; r, the coffin-bone; z, 
the hoof. 

Besides the bones euumera- 
ted, there are small bones, g, 
v, placed behind the others, 
and acting somewhat in the 
manner of pulleys, namely, (1) 
the sesamoid bones, g, behind 
the joint commonly termed the fetlock; and (2) the 
navicular bone, v, piaced behind the common joint 
of the coronet and coffin bones. Over these small 





Fig. 2. 











bones pass from the cannon bone a ligament and ten- 


dons, which or connected with the bones of the 
foot, give surpassing elasticity combined with strength 
to these parts. In the annexed section of the foot, 
L is the ligament, T the tendons, and N the navicu- 
lar bone. The hoof, by which the foot is covered, is 
of a substance tough 
and elastic in an emi- 
nent degree. 

Directing attention 
to the hinder vertebral 
column, fig. 1, there is 
the pelvis, p, formed 
by two large bones, 
one on each side of 
the spine, and firmly 
united to it. The up- 
per part of each pel- 
vic bone, termed ili- 
um, forms the haunch 
bone or hip-bone; and 
into a cavity in the 
lower part of the same 
bone is inserted the round head of the first of the 
bones of the posterior limbs, namely, the femur, q, or 
great bone of the thigh. The femur is not vertical, 
like the thigh bone in man, but it has an oblique di- 
It corresponds with 
the thigh-bone in man, but being covered in the 
horse with the thick muscles employed in moving it, 
it appears to be a part of the trunk. The size of 
this bone is connected in an important degree with 
the power of progression of the animal; for being 
extended backwards by the action of the muscles, 
while the foot remains fixed, it forces the body 
forward. 

In front of the lower extremity of the femur is the 
patella, or stifle-bove, r, which corresponds with the 
pan of the knee in man. It is one of the class of 
bones termed sesamoid, and is designed for the at- 





Fig. 3. 


rection from behind forward. 
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tachment, and passing over it of tendons of muscles. knee-pan, slides over the anterior portions of both 


Jointed to the lower part of the femur is the tibia | bones. The patella, (5), which is by farriers called the 
or great bone of the leg, connected with which, by | stifle, is nearly angular, and serves for the insertion 
ligamentous matter, is the small bone termed the fib- | of some of the strongest muscles of the thigh, which 
ula. These two bones form properly the leg of the | are then continued down to the leg. It thus appears 
horse; but they are, in popular language, termed the.| to act as a pulley. 
thigh, although they correspond not with the bone| The tibia, or leg bone, (6, 6), is usually, in hors. 
of the thigh in the human species, but with the leg. | men’s language, called the thigh. It is a bone form. 
Next to these bones are those of the hock, which |@4 Of @ large epiphysis, with a small attached part 
correspond with the bones of the ankle or instep in| called the fibula, (7), a long body, and an irregular 
man; and on one of them the tibia works by means | i®ferior end, adapted to the peculiarities in shape of 
of a hinge joint. They are six in number, and one the principle bones of the back with which it artic. 
of them, corresponding with the great bone of the ulates. The obliquity in the situation of this bone 
heel in man, projects backwards and has powerful | corresponds with that ef the femur, being as Oblique 
muscles for extending the limb inserted into its ex-| backwards as the former is forwards. The length of 
tremity, so that it acts as a strong lever in aiding the the tibia is a prominent character in all animals of 
forward motion of the animal, and as in the fore ex- quick progression ; in this respect it corresponds with 
tremities, we look to the size of the elbow as a pcint | the fore arm, and the remarks made on that apply with 
to be regarded, so in the posterior limbs we look to | €¥€® more force, to this—that length is advantageous 








the size of the bone of the heel. 

The posterior extremities differ much from the an- 
terior, not only in their superior strength, and in the 
different lengths and directions of the parts, but also 
in some degree, in their use. 

The femur, or thigh-bone, (3, 4,) is the largest of 
the body, its vast inden- 
tations and risings, al- 
most peculiar to it, show 
the great strength of the 
muscles inserted into it. 
It articulates with the 
acetabulum, or hip joint, 
by a strong head called 
the whirl-bone. In this 
situation it is held not on- 
ly by a powerful capsular 
ligament and still more 
powerful muscles, but by 
an admirable contrivance 
resulting from a ligamen- 
tous rope, which springs 
immediately from the 
middle of its head, and is firmly fixed within the 
socket of the joint. In its natural situation it is not 
perpendicular as the human femur, but inclines to an 
angle of about jorty-five degrees. This bone pre- 
sents large protuberances for the attachment of very 
powerful muscles called trochanters. Throughout it 
exhibits a mechanism uniting the combined qualities 
of celerity and strength unknown to other animals. 
The inferior end of this bone is received by its con- 





| to the celerity, but less so to the ease, of the motion 
| The fibula (7, 7,) forms a prominent instance, in 
common with the splint bones, of what was remarked 
in the outset of our osteological detail of the extrem- 
ities—that many parts, whose uses were not apparent, 
would be found to be organs of harmony, placed in 
the body to prevent interruption to the completing 
the general plan of animal organization. In this way 
the fibula appears but a process springing from the 
posterior part of the tibia, forming but the rudiments 
of the human bone of that name. In the ox it is 
wanting ; in the dog and cat, as requiring numerous 
motions in their limbs, it is, on the contrary, perfect. 

The tarsus, or hock, of the horse (10, 10), is a strik- 
ing instance of the perfect mechanism displayed in the 
bony structure of this admired animal. It is formed 
by an assemblage of six bones, and sometimes of 
seven ; while in the ox, sheep, and deer, there are 
; seldom more than five. Between these bones there 
is little motion, yet there is sufficient to give a spring 
to the parts, and to preserve the joints from the effects 
of shocks, &c. As the human anatomy is generally 
received as the standard of comparison, we must, ip 
order to a proper consideration of the hock, consider 
it as the instep and heel ; and all parts beyond it a 
the foot. The human tarsus, and that of some beasts, 
as the monkey, and some varieties of the bear, makes 
a right angle with the tibia in standing or walking ; 
but, in the horse, the hock makes an open angle with 
the tibia, and is far removed from the ground. In 
him, and the greater number of quadrupeds, all the 
bones, from the hock downwards, are much elongated, 





dyles into depressions of the tibia, while the patella, or 


and form a part of the upright pillar of the limb. Is 
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the horse, therefore, the point of the hock is the tive 
point of the heel, and, as in the human figure, the 
great twisted tendons ot the gastrocnemii muscles are 
inserted into it ; but the appeilation of tendo Achil- 
les would be too forced here. A broad hock, as al- 
ready observed in the exterior conformation, may be 
now still more plainly seen to be very important to 
strength and speed ; for the longer the calcaneum or 
heel bone of the hock, the longer must be the lever 
that the muscles of the thigh act by; and a very 
slight increase or diminution in its length must make 
a very great difference in the power of the joint. It 
is by this tendon acting on this mechanism, that, when 
the animal has inclined the angle between the canon 
and the tibia, or, in other words, when the extremities 
are bent under him in the gallop or trot, he is enabled 
to open it again. The bones of the hock, like those 
of the knee, are united together by strong ligamentous 
fibres ; and it is to an inflamation of those uniting the 
caleaneum and cuboid bones, that the disease called 
curb is to be attributed ; and to a similar inflamma- 
tory affection of the ligaments in the front of the 
hocks, that spavins of the first stage are owing: in 
the latter stages the periosteum and bones themselves 
become affected. The remainder of the bones below 
do not differ so essentially from the corresponding 
bones in the fore extremities as to need an individual 
description. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
hinder canon, or shank bone, is longer than the fore, 
and that the pastern is also the same, but is less ob- 
lique in its situation ; by which wise provision the 
horse is enabled to elevate and sustain his body en- 
tirely on his hinder parts without danger ; which 
would not have been the case if the obliquity of those 
parts had been considerable. 

This chain of bones being extended, performs the 
fanctions of a lever in moving forward the body, the 
foot, fixed to the ground, being the fulcrum. In like 
manner the other movements of the animal are per- 
formed by the flexure and extension of the bones.— 
It is by means of the muscular forces that all the 
flexure of the bones, and movements of the other 
parts, are performed. The muscles constitute the 
greater part of all the solid matter of the body, form- 
ing the flesh of the animal, and entering into the com- 
position of vessels, ducts, and sacks, within the body. 
They are possessed of the property of contracting 
under the influence of the will, and often independ- 
ent of it, and, by this contraction, of producing mo- 
tion in the parts with which they are connected ; and 
all the movements of animals, from the smallest inflex- 
ion of the voice to the most extended motions of the 


limbs, are produced by the contractile power of these 
organs. When they are to give motion to bones, the 
fleshy part terminates in tendons, which are attached 
like ropes or cords to the parts to be moved. 

The muscles of the horse, as of other animals, may 
be divided into classes, according to the functions 
which they have to perform, or the parts of the body 
to which they pertain. 

Both the external and internal muscles are numer- 
ous, and any intelligent description of each would ex- 
tend this paper to a greater length than is desirable. 
It is only by proper exercise and feeding that these 
primary sources of power can be fully developed — 
Colts should be sparingly fed on corn, if it be given 
them at all, for it is not so favorable to the growth 
of muscle as oats, peas, or good clover hay. But no 
excellence in muscular development will compensate 
for serious defects in the skeleton. A small, narrow 
chest, in which the lungs and heart have to perform 
their important functions, renders the animal feeble in 
wind and action, no matter what his weight or flesh. 
The chest should be broad, as well as deep, the breadth 
being indicated by the fore legs standing some dis- 
tance apart where they join the body; great width of 
chest, as compared with its depth, is to be avoided, 
for it tends to impair the speed of the animal. 

The ribs rising from the vertebra of the back, in- 
crease in length until the ninth, and in curvature to 
the last, so that the body gradually passes from the 
eliptical form and beco:nes nearly circular. The ribs 
should possess the proper degree of curvature, so that 
the sides shall not be flat and the body narrow. A 
flat-sided, narrow-backed horse rarely possesses endu- 
rance or good action. The head of the horse should 
be symmetrical and small, rather than large, for a 
large head adds nothing to the muscular power of the 
animal, while its weight encumbers him and demands 
daily nourishment equal to its weight. A certain 
breadth and height of forehead are valuable indica- 
tions of high breeding, and may be presumed to show 
sagacity and spirit. The ears should be free from 
coarseness, as a critical observer will readily detect a 
want of spirit, and a dull, sluggish temperament, by 
the presence of large, thick, hanging ears. Pointed 
and erect ears are favorable indications. 

The nostrils should be expansive, not thick and 
narrow. The horse breathes exclusively, or nearly 
so, through the nostrils, and the power of enlarging 
these passages is the measure of his power of filling 
the lungs with air, and consequently of his strength 
of “wind.” All horses that possess the power of rapid 





motion have expanded nostrils, and a defect in this 
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particular should be avoided by those who seek to| 
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have the advantage in leverage. With the sacrum 


improve this useful animal by skillful breeding. The | commeuces that part of the horse called the haunch 


lips should be thin, and the mouth, externally, of 
some depth, characters which render the horse sensi- 
ble to the guidance of the rein. Thick, short, and 
eoarse lips indicate dullness of feeling in those parts 
and low breeding. The muscles of the face should 
be distinctly marked, and not loaded with fat or in- 
teguments. The superficial blood vessels should be 
distinct and somewhat prominent, and the counte- 
nance should be expressive of energy and intelligence. 
The windpipe should be large and prominent. The 
neck should be somewhat arched or convex—a char- 
acter depending partly on the obliquity of the shoul- 
ders ; but when speed alone is sought, the neck may 
be straight, or even a little concave above. The lat- 
ter conformation forms what is termed the “ewe neck.’ 
Many excellent race horses have exhibited this con- 
formation, and it is found in deer and other swift- 
footed ruminants. 

The back consists of the dorsal and lumbar verte- 
bree, and the powerful muscles covering the parts. It 
commences at the elevated ridge formed by the spi- 
nous processes of the first dorsal vertebra, called 
withers, and familiarly known as the part between the 
pomniel of the saddle and the termination of the 
mane. Elevation of the withers is connected with 
the vigorous movement of the fore legs, and is there- 
fore indicative of action. When the withers are low, 
the saddle is apt to bear too much on the shoulder, 
and the rider is less secure in his seat. Much has 
been said and written on the proper length of the 
back. A short back, like ashort rod, is stronger than 
one of the sume substance which is extended in length 
A short back in a horse is indicative of strength and 
ability to carry his rider. It also indicates hardiness 
of constitution and power of supporting fatigue. But 
too short a back shortens the paces, and is incompat- 
ible with great speed. The back may be nearly 
straight, or convex, or concave; in the former case 
the horse is said to be “roached-backed” ; in the lat- 
ter, “hollow-backed.” 

The straight spine is to be preferred. ‘The lumbar, 
or loin portion, of the back should be broad, which 
results from the extension of the transverse processes 
of the lumbar vertebra. 
in all cases, strength, and is not inconsistent with 
speed, but conducive to it, and, therefore, is desirable 
in horses of every kind. By working a narrow-loined 
horse with one that has broad loins, both of equal 
weight, it will be seen that the latter performs his 


This conformation indicates, 


or quarter, which extends from the sacrum to the tai’, 
and downward as far as the larger muscles extend— 
The upper live of the haunch formed by the sacrum, 
and part of the caudal vertebra, is usually termed the 
croup. The croup has a natural convexity, forming 
a kind of arch. In some horses the croup is much 
elevated, which is a defect that usually attends a hol 
low back, and is indicative of weakness. In other 
tases, in place of elevation, the croup suddenly declineg 
to the tail. This conformation is ungraceful, and jp. 
jures a breeding mare by lessening the size of the 
pelvis, and it is unfavorable to progression. In the 
highly bred horse, the curve in the croup is so slight 
that it appears nearly straight ; and this is the form 
which may be regarded as the most symmetrical and 
perfect. 

As in all swift-footed quadrupeds, the main indica- 
tions of the power of rapid progression in the home 
are afforded by the hind extremities. These contain 
bones whose extension backward, when the foot is 
placed on the ground, sets and forces the animal for- 
ward. The expansion and development of the haunch 
or quarter, determines, in a good degree, the charac- 
ter of a horse. To give the large muscles attached 
to the haunch bone, or upper-iliac portion of the pel- 
vis, a powerful leverage, this bone should be relatively 
large, and the pelvis broad at this point. A horse 
whose haunches are so projecting as to appear “rag- 
ged in the hips,” should not be hastily condemned on 
that account. Let the anatomy and mechanical fune- 
tions of these parts be closely studied, and it will be 
found that the length of the haunch bone indicates 
the length of the femur or thigh bone, and if the an- 
gle of the two be filled, as they should be, with strong 
muscles, the power of progression in the animal will 
be increased. In the English race horse, a large 
quarter is further developed than in any known race 
of horses, and the superiority of speed and endurance 
in the English thorough-bred race horse, is well 
known. In the greyhound, which is the fleetest of all 
dogs, the haunch is large and high, as compared with 
the shoulder. The same feature is seen in the ante- 
lope, and in the deer; and yet more in the hare, 
whose swiftness far surpasses the horse, greyhound, 
or antelope, when the relative size of the animals is 
taken into account. 

The conformation of the limbs of a horse, and their 
connection with the bedy, are important points. The 
first bone in the fore leg, called humerus, works in & 





task with less fatigue than the former. His muscles 


shallow cavity in the scapula, and moving forward on 
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this peint as a pivot, it describes the are of a circle, 
so that the limb is above the ground. That this ac- 
tion may be performed with facility, the scapula, or 
shoulder-blade, should have considerable obliquity, 
rendering the shoulder what is termed oblique. The 
humerus should be relatively short, because its Seno | 
tion being to move in a circle, the same are will be 
described by a smaller radius as by a larger, and this 
with less displacement of the parts. When the first 
bone of the legis too long, the breast is too far in 
front of the fore legs, and thus the horse is rendered 
heavy before. 

Attached to the humerus are the bones of the fore 
arm, (so called), which should be relatively long, that 
the powerful muscles connected therewith may have 
full play, which should be well developed down to the 
knee. The elbow, or ulna part, of the fore arm should 
be long, so as to be adapted to its function of moving 
the arm, which it does in the manner of alever. The 
bones of the knee, or carpus, should be sufficiently 
large for the attachment of muscles, so that the knee 
appears broad when seen in front. When viewed 
from the side, the canon bone, should appear broad, 
indicating the size of the sesamoid bones behind, and 
full space for the tendons and ligaments connected 
with the pastern and foot. The pastern, formed of 
the upper and lower pastern bones, should be more 
oblique and long in proportion as the animal is des- 
tined for more rapid movements. In race horses they 
are peculiarly oblique and long, giving more spring or 
elasticity to the animal when at speed. When the 
pastern is too short and upright, the animal becomes 
unsafe for the saddle and unsuited for active exercise, 





and should be employed in slow labor. 

The hoof should be symmetrical in form, and of 
medium size. Its color will depend on that of the in- 
teguments, but a dark color is better than a light one. 

It is not difficult to load a horse with too much fat 
for good service, and it is still easier to have him too 
poor for sound economy and the highest usefulness. 
Horses are injured in a great variety of ways, and 
perhaps more by neglect than any other cause. Prop- 
erly treated, a horse will labor many years in the en- 
joyment of sound health, but when subjected to ill 
usage, no property is more perishable. Ground oats 
corn, and other grain, and cut hay and straw, are bet- 
ter than to feed these articles without such comminu- 
tion, It favors digestion, and saves time in mastica- 
tion. 

As compared with its inhabitants, no other nation 
has more than half the number of horses and mules 





reared and used in the United States. At this time 


the number approximates five million. Good horses 
and males sell high, and there is no better business in 
the farming line than the breeding and rearing of these 
useful animals. More care and pains are needed is 
the selection of brood mares with a view to improve 
this kind of live stock, as the character of the offspring 
depends somewhat more on the blood of the maternal 
parent than on that of the male parent. Every ani- 
mal of either sex that possesses valuable qualities for 
elevating the race, should be set apart for that special 
purpose. 

Tusser, who wrote about three centuries ago, 
speaks of “gelding fillies” as common in his time, in 
England. The spaying of mares, however, is sel- 
dom, if ever, practiced in this country. 

Mules being more hardy, less liable to disease, and 
longer lived, than horses, sell at better prices, and, im 
skillful hands, their production is exceedingly profita- 
ble. Brood mares of rather more than medium size, 
and large jacks, give the best progeny. 





AGRICULTURAL DISCUSSION AT THE STATE FAIR 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF GUANO AND BARN-YARD MA- 
YURE, &c. 
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During the late State Fair at Elmira, some little 
excitement was caused by Soron Ropison, of the 
New York T'ribune, asserting that on Wednesday 
evening he would prove that no furmer could afford 
to draw manure a mile, even could he obtain it for 
nothing. At the appointed hour the room was filled 
and the speaker essayed to fulfil his promise. 

The President of the Society not being present, 
Mgr. Rosinson proposed that Judge Osporn, of Alba- 
ny, take the chair. To this Mr. Ossorn objected, 
as on the previous evening he had announced himself 
as the champion of barn-yard manure, in opposition 
to Mr. Rosrnsoy. Mr. Gepngs then took the chaix, 
and Mr. R. proceeded : 

On a prairie soil, he said, it would not pay to draw 
manure any distance, because the soil contains too 
much humus. He had himself preferred to remove 
the barn instead of the manure. But he did not refer 
to these soils. He would instance the poorest soils 
of Long Islnd, or the sand hills of Albany, where 
farmers were in the habit of taking their straw to 
New York, selling it for a trifle over the cost of 
drawing,* and taking back a load of colored straw, 


© If the farmers in the neighborhood of New York sell atraw for 
a trifle over the cost of drawing, they must be a more liberal eet 
of men than the farmers in our neighborhood. Here straw is sold 
by the bundle, and we have invariably found, on weighing these 
bundles, that straw was selling higher than hay. 
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ealled manure. It was on these poor soils that farm- 
ers could not afford to draw manure ore mile. But 
he should be asked, “What will you do with the 
manure?—throw it away?” Not at all. Apply it 
to the land near the house, and, on the more distant 
fields, use some concentrated fertilizer, in the fore 
ranks of which he pluced Peruvian guano! He 
had seen 200 tbs. of Peruvian guano per acre increase 
the wheat crop from four to seventeen bushels per 
acre. Could any such results be obtained from barn- 
yard manure? Could any farmer afford to draw it a 
mile when he could get Peruvian guano at its pres- 
ent price? - Then there is salt. “Salt is worth more 
as a manure than it sells for for other purposes. 
Farmers can make money by going to Syracuse and 
purchasing salt at market prices, and sowing it on 
their land.” One farmer had told him to-day, that 
he hauled wet leached ashes 16 miles, and he consid- 
ered the benefit sufficient to pay the expense. He, 
Mr. R., asked him why he hauled ashes so far. He 
replied, “For the good they do the land.” Mr. R. 
supposed the benefit was from the potash they con- 
tained. Now, could not the potash be obtained in a 
more concentrated form? Boats are now being load- 
ed at Rochester, with leached ashes for the use of 
Long Island farmers. The potash they contain could 
be obtained in the market at a much cheaper rate. 
The time is coming when the farmer will know what 
to put on his land to produce wheat or any other 
crop, as certainly as the housewife knows what to put 
into the trough to make bread. It is just as easy 
for him to know. 

Judge OssorneE would concede the question. The 
fox for once had caught the trapper. The Judge 
proceeded for some ten or fifteen minutes, and said 
little. 

We could not perceive that Mr. Roprnson had 
touched the question—the comparative value of 
guano and barn-yard manure. The question was 
whether manure would py for simply hauling a mile, 
when guano could be bought at about $50 per ton. 

At this stage of the meeting we began to think we 
were to be favored with an edition of the small talk 
and nonsense served up every week by the JVew 
York Farmers’ Club; but matters soon took a 
favorable turn. 

Sanrorp Howarp, of the Boston Cultivator, 
thought the benefit derived from leached ashes was 
not from the potash they contained alone. He did 
not know what gave leached ashes their peculiar 
value. No matter if we do not, so long as experi- 
ence proves their value. We know, however, that 


—— 








they contain some phosphates; and it is probable 
that old leached ashes, that have been exposed to 
the atmosphere, contain nitrogen, and would be val- 
uable on that account. He had seen guano used 
without any visible effect. He mentioned several 
instances where salt had been applied to land with. 
out any benefit. One gentleman who manufactured 
| salt, and had tried it on his land repeatedly, informed 
‘him that he found the less salt he got on his soil, the 
better. 


L. Wetueret. stated that a farmer in Hampshire 
county, Mass., informed him that “no farmer could 
afford to move his manure at all, as long as he could 
obtain guano at present prices.” Another farmer 
told him, that on poor land, where he could obtain 
nothing—not even “poverty grass,” by the use of 300 
Ibs. of guano per acre he succeeded in raising 30 
bushels of wheat. Another gentleman had used 
guano as a top-dressing on grass, and obtained good 
results, but ever afterwards nothing would grow on 
the land. 





Hon. Gro. Geppes, of Syracuse, had long time 
ago given up the idea that agriculture is an exact 
science. He had tried salt to his satisfaction. He 
had staked out a rod of land in each of three differ- 
ent fields, and carefully dressed them with salt, and 
sowed them with barley, oats, and wheat ; and he 
{never could see the difference between them and 
where no salt was applied. The President of the 
Onondaga County Society called on him to visita 
field of wheat, where salt had been applied on a por- 
tion of it, and where, he said, the exact line of de- 
markation could be distinctly perceived; but his 
[Mr. Geppes’] eyes were not sharp enough to dis- 
tinguish it. 

Hvucu T. Brooks, of Wyoming, thought a good 
deal of barn-yard manure. When we speak of barn- 
yard manure, we use an indefinite term. It may 
mean something of great value, or a comparatively 
worthless compound. He put a good dressing of 
manure on his corn fields, and the census man stated 
that it was the best corn he had seen. He [Mr. B.] 
thought that farmers should husband their manures, 
and return all animal and vegetable refuse to the 
earth from whence it came. 

Sanrorp Howarp said there was a gentleman 
present who had had much éxperience in the use of 
guano and other concentruted fertilizers, and” who 
had been for some years connected with an extens*ve 
series of experiments in England, and he would like 
to hear his opinion in regard to the subjects under 
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discussion. He referred to Josern Harris, of the 
Country Gentleman. 

Mr. Harris agreed with Mr. Rosryson that Peru- 
vian guano is the cheapest and best concentrated fer- 
tilizer at present in the market, for wheat, ccrn, and 
other cereals. Mr. R. had not attempted to prove 
that “no farmer could afford to draw manure one 
mile.” He had simply endeavored to show that 
Peruvian guano, salt, &c., were cheaper sources of 
fertilizing matter than barn-yard manure. The ques- 
tion to be decided, was the relative value of Peru- 
vian guano and barn-yard manure. Chemical analy- 
sis affords much light on the point. Peruvian guano 
contains all the elements of barn-yard manure. The 
difference between them is mainly in the relative pro- 
portion of these elements. Barn-yard manure con- 
tains an immense amount of carbonaceous matter, 
silica, &c., while Peruvian guano contains very little. 
But these substances are of little manurial value. 
The most valuable ingredient in Peruvian guano is 
ammonia; and we may take the quantity of this sub- 
stance as indicating the relative value of the two 
manures. Certainly this method would not under- 
rate the ultimate value of barn-yard manure. Good 
Peruvian guano contains twenty-five times as much 
ammonia or nitrogen as good barn-yard manure. 
According to this method of estimating their relative 
manurial value, one ton of Peruvian guano is equal 
to twenty-five tons of barn-yard mannre. If Peru- 
vian guano sells for $50 per ton, barn-yard manure 
is worth $2 per ton. He would leave farmers to 
decide whether they could afford to draw it one mile 
for this, or not. 

Mr. H. was greatly in favor of Peruvian guano, 
yet its value might be over-estimated. In England 
3 ewt. of good Peruvian guano gives an increase in 
the wheat crop of 10 bushels per acre. At present 
prices this would ‘cost $10; and it follows that if 
wheat sells for $1 per bushel, little is gained by its 
use; but if wheat sells for $2, the application of 
guano will be quite profitable. Those who are con- 
tinually holding up to our imitation the high farming 
of England, appear to forget that English farmers 
obtain a higher price for their produce. He believed, 
that for the production of wheat, this climate is supe- 
rior to that of England, and that if he could obtain 
English prices,—if he could obtain $3 per bushel for 
wheat,—he could annually raise 50 bushels per acre. 

Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, thought this could 
aot be done, and offered to pay the gertleman $3 
per bushel for all the wheat he could raise in crops 
of 50 bushels per acre. 








Mr. Harris believed that this climate would ena- 
ble him to raise such crops if a sufficiency of mineral 
and ammoniacal manures were supplied; but had he 
anticipated Gen. Harmon’s proposition, he would 
have said 40 bushels, in order to be within safe 
bounds. Last year, Mr. Lawes, of Rothamsted, 
England, produced 55 bushels of wheat per acre on 
land that had grown 12 crops of wheat in 12 succes- 
sive years. This result was due in a great measure 
to the dryness of the season. Had the same amount 
of fertilizing matter been supplied in a wet year, the 
crop would have been all straw. A dry, hot season, 
is what good English wheat growers desire. The 
nearer their summer approximates to ours in rain 
and temperature, the better their wheat crops. 

Mr. Vick, of the Genesee Farmer, said that it is 
known that in England 336 tbs. of guano give an 
increase of 10 bushels of wheat; but it is stated here 
by Mr. Rosrysoy, that he has seen 200 ths. of guano 
give an increase of 13 bushels of wheat in this coun- 
try; and Mr. Werneret. states a case where 300 
tbs. gave 30 bushels.) Now, Mr. President, to what 
must we attribute this great difference? Is it, sir, 
because ours isa great eountry, or because we are 


fond of great stories. 

Mr. Harris said he believed, as a general rule, no 
such results would be obtained. 

An animated discussion followed, on the value of 
salt as manure. 

Judge Curever said he applied a quart of salt to 
each of his plum trees, and it killed every one of them. 

L. Weruere.t thought salt was, good for plum‘ 
trees, and he had been informed that it would cure 
the black knot. 

This Was emphatically denied by many gentlemen 
present. Salt had been repeatedly used for the black 
knot, and proved of no use. 

Mr. Vick was opposed to such loose and wild 
statements as were made here this evening. We are 
too apt to jump at conclusions, and to believe rash 
statements without sufficient evidence. One experi- 
ment can not conclusively establish a theory in agri- 
culture. He said he knew an old English farmer in 
the neighborhood of Rochester, who was determined 
to prove that salt was a good manure. He hada 
theory to prove, (and I fear that in this respect he is 
not alone,) and he had been zealously endeavoring te 
prove it for the last seven or sight yeara <A few 
months since I asked him if he had yet proved salt 
to be a good manure. He said he had. The salt 
killed the grubs and worms of all kinds, and their 
decaying carcasses manured the land! 
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Mr. Oszorn, of Watervliet, had used salt on his 
orchard, with the best result. It had an astonishing 
effect. 

Mr. Harris asked how Mr. Oszorn knew that the 
salt was beneficial,—was a portion of the orchard left 
without any salt? 





Mr. Oszorn replied that the whole orchard was 
dressed with salt, but that he knew that the salt had 
a good effect, because the trees bore and grew better 
the year after it was applied than they did the year 
preceding. 

Some gentlemen remarked that the year referred 
to may have been the bearing year, and probably 
they would have borne as well without the salt. 
And thus the discussion ended. 


es 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN WHEAT CULTURE. 





Mr. Smita, of Lois Weedon, England, is rendering 
the farming interest of the civilized portion of the 
human family an almost invaluable service by demon- 
strating the capacity of the atmosphere to supply 
all, or nearly all, the organic part of the most perfect 


wheat plants, when grown year after year on the| 


same field. 
prosecuted some ten years, planting wheat after wheat 


His experiments have now been steadily 


without manure of any kind; and his crop this sea- 
son is better than ever before—estimated at six 
quarters, or forty-cight bushels per acre. Tn a com- 
munication to the London Agricultural Gazetie, 
and published in the number that bears date Septem- 
ber 1, 1855, he*thus states his “ theory :”—* The lead- 
ing point in this theory is, that if with a deepened 
and pulverized interval a due supply of mineral food 
be furnished to the wheat plant, the almosphere will 
abundantly provide the organic portion; and that 
elays and loams generally, though aot universally, do 
affurd this requisite mineral supply. The safe theory, 
further, is, that on soils which do not contain all or 
any of the constituent minerals of the wheat plant, 
every such deficiency must be supplied from without. 

“ When these conditions are fulfilled, the experience 
of many years has taught me that for this plan of 
growing wheat, land can not be too much exhausted, 
that is, of previous manuring, or of that which—so 
to speak—naturally exists in the soil from the decay 
of animal or vegetable matter. And now for the 
proof. I have said that the crop on the clay land 
was the best and heaviest I have ever had—I may 
even add that it was the best crop of wheat I ever 
aw anywhere; and yet it was the teath crop in suc- 


CULTURE. 


=== 
cession on a great portion of the same acres of land, 
that original portion being the best of the whole.” 

Should another decade fully confirm the experience 
of the last, the Rev. farmer of Lois Weedon wil] 
have done much to develop the wonderful natural 
resources of both the land and the atmosphere to 
produce wheat—the staff of human life. To the 
practical wheat-grower, the following remarks of Mr, 
Smita may not be uninstructive: 

“With regard to this year’s crop on the clay, the 
line was distinctly marked to a foot between the old 
portion and the new, the former being bright as fine 
gold, while the latter was late and discolored, and 
only saved from mildew by the extraordinary season, 

“The four-acre piece of light gravelly loam is thor- 
oughly exhausted of organic food, having now borne 
five crops in succession after wheat in the ordinary 
four-course rotation. Finding it deficient also in a 
due supply of mineral ingredients for the wheat, a 
| portion of it, before the last sowing, was dressed with 

clay. On the part not dressed with clay the crop 
| was weak; and that portion of the field I am now 
| supplying with mineral food by similar means. As 
|a proof that a due supply of mineral substances was 





wanting in that portion, and that mineral food alone 
was required, I must here state that the field being 
foul with a century’s filth, I pared the stubble before 
sowing and burnt it, together with the weeds on that 
particular portion; and wherever the heaps were 
burnt, necessarily leaving on these spots more ashes 
than were spread elsewhere, there the crop was the 
heaviest and highest by six or eight inches. Asa 
proof that exhausted land is best suited to this plan 
of growing wheat, being a security to a great extent 
against mildew and a bad sample, there is the fact 
the whole crop that this original four-acre piece, both 
last year and this, was good in straw and in grain; 
while an added piece of about two chains, which had 
been manured for roots, and was in wheat two years 
ago, was badly mildewed the first year, and barely 
escaped it this.” 

The application of clay, both burnt and unburnt, 
to impoverished land with a view to make it fertile, 
is no new practice. It is, however, not so well known 
in this country as it ought to be. Good clays con- 
tain not only all the so-called mineral elements of 
wheat and maize, but no inconsiderable amount of 
ammonia (see Ler’s Study of Soils, p. 28, in Patent 
Office Report, 1850). The absorbent and deodor+ 
zing power of clay is well known, without which 
most soils would sustain the wear and tear of tillage 








and. cropping with much feebler resistance. In some 
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of the best wheat soils analyzed by Dr. AnpeErson, 
of Edinburgh, for the Highland Agricultural Society, 
were found about two tons of ammonia to the acre 
within ten inches of the surface of the ground ; and 
we can understand the extraordinary results attained 
at Lois Weedon by tillage alone, on the principle 
that finely and deeply pulverized earth has an almost | 
unlimited capacity for condensing and fixing the or- 





ganic ingredients of our best cereals. To facilitate | 
the absorption of “the organic food of wheat plants” 





by the earth, Mr. Smiru cultivates them in rows, | 
three together, nine inches apart, with a space of 
some twenty-five or thirty inches between the rows, 
to be treated as a fallow, on which wheat is to be 
drilled for the succeeding year’s crop. In effect, the 
practice is very much like planting corn in drills with 
rows three feet apart—taking care to shift the drill- 
rows every year, and tilling the ground eighteen or 
twenty inches in depth between them. Mr. Smiru’s 


growing plants appear to draw much of their aliment 
from this lateral and finely pulverized earth. Three 
rows of wheat, equal to one of corn, standing in 
drills nine inches apart, would occupy but eighteen 
inches; and the space between these eighteen inches 
ef wheat plants may be eighteen inches, or twenty- 
four, or thirty, according to the strength of the soil, 
or the theoretical views of the cultivator. Plants 
that yield forty-eight bushels to the acre must spread 
out laterally, like our best crops of maize, and cover 
substantially the whole surface. Corn planted too 
closely, or sown broadcast, never develops large and 
well-filled ears. This fact is important in its bearing 
on wheat culture. By thin seeding, and spading be- 
tween the rows two spits deep, Mr. 8S. is able to de- 
velop many lengthened and well-filled ears or heads 
per acre. To our mind he appears to make the most 
of the solar light and heat, and of the natural re- 
sources of the earth for the production of bread. 

Near Augusta, Georgia, we lately saw a good crop 
of corn, nearly ripe, the seed of which was planted 
on ground that bore an excellent crop of wheat this 
year and was plowed after its harvest. 


Oe 


THE WINTER. 





Winter will soon be fairly upon us. We have 
but a few days or weeks at most to prepare for this 
insinuating visitor. Jack Frost will take you by the 
hand with a painful grip, he will pinch your nose, 
step on your toes, and pull yourears. He is of a 
very destructive as well as of a very familiar and in- 





quisitive turn. He will make his way into your cel- 


lar, if possible, and while there will spoil your pota- 
toes and apples, and do a deal of mischief in many 
ways. He will visit your stables and barns, much te 
the discomfort of your horses and cattle, unless you 
make a pretty efficient effort to keep him out. He 
will even try to get through your potato hills, and 
unless you are careful in burying them he will suo- 
ceed. He will get under your gate posts and push 
them up, so that your gates will hang badly; throw 
your wheat out of the ground root and branch. In 
short, he is a very mischievous fellow, and as his visits 
are sure aad certain, it would be well to make prompt 
exertions to keep him out of doors, for if he once 
makes an entrance and gets on friendly terms with 
you, he will be very apt to stay with you all winter. 
If you get up your defences in time you will be able 
to keep the cold-hearted scamp at adistance. After 
having done this, you can take your comfort—read 
the papers and good books on the subject of your 
profession, and gain strength and knowledge for the 
next summer's campaign. 

— By the by, what an excellent opportunity the 
long evenings and leisure of the coming winter will 
afford for forming and sustaining Farmers’ Clubs. 
Every little neighborhood should have its farmers’ 
club, where the farmers of the vicinity can meet and 
discuss questions of interest to all Here mind can 
meet mind, and the experience of the one be brought 
to confirm or cast doubt on the experience of an- 
other. One has grown and fed root crops, and is 
prepared to give his experience for the benefit of his 
neighbor, who never thought they would pay in this 
country. Another has grown millet to save his hay, 
and has a word to say on this subject. Still another 
used a little guano, just for the sake of the experi- 
ment, and he has formed some kind of an opinion in 
regard to the expediency of its use. Farmer A. has 
reclaimed several acres of swamp land. B. is delight- 
ed with his experiment in the use of drain tile, and 
C. has put up a barn that for convenience and real 
usefulness he thinks can not be equaled. 

Thus knowledge is increased, the indolent excited 
to exertion, and great good accomplished. 

If the clubs of adjoining towns or neighborhoods 
were held on different everings, it would add much 
to their interest for members to visit each other's 
meetings, either voluntarily or by delegation. 

Let this good work be commenced in earnest as 
soon as the fall work is done and you are fairly pre- 
pared for winter; and if you find any article in your 
agricultural paper that don’t accord with your expe- 
rience, take the paper to the club and give it a “reg- 
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ular overhauling,” and send the report of the discus- 
siou for publication. You will thus be able to keep 
the editor and his correspondents pretty nearly right. 


—> 


STARCH. 


- 


A CORRESPONDENT who has on hand a large crop 
of potatoes, and is somewhat troubled with what we 
think an entirely unnecessary fear, that potatoes this 
winter will be “sold for a song,” writes to know if 
they can profitably be made into starch. Potatoes 
eontain say about 15 per cent. of starch, and corn 
80 per cent.; so that corn at $1.25 per bushel is 
cheaper for the purpose of making starch, than pota- 
toes at 25 cents. Potato starch is not valuable for 


the manufacturer, as it absorbs water more readily | 


‘ | 
acts | 


} 
| 
} 


than other starch. While on this subject, a few f 
and illustrations will not be uninteresting to our 
readers. 


Starch is an abundant vegetable product. It is 


| 
| 


deposited in the grains, seeds, roots, stems, and fruits 

of many plants. Potatoes (different varieties) con- 
” tain from 10 to 20 per cent. of starch; buckwheat, 
52 per cent.; barley meal, 67; oat meal, 59; rye 
flour, 61; wheat flour, 56 to 72; Indian corn, 80; 
rice, 82; peas, 32; and beans, 35 per cent. 

Pure starch is a snow-white powder of a glistening 
aspect, which makes a crackling noise when pressed | 
with the finger. It is composed of transparent | 
rounded grains, the size of which varies in different | 
plants from one three-hundredth to one three-thon-| 
sandth of an inch in diameter; being largest in the | 
potato, and smallest in wheat. 


| 
} 


Examined by a 
microscope, the whole surface of the grain appears 
covered by parallel rings, which seem depressed or 
cut into it. The grains have a laminated texture, 
consisting of a series of concentric layers or mem- 
branes, the outermost of which is the thickest or 
firmest. 





Fig. 1.—GRAINS OF POTATO STARCH. 


Fig. 1, representing the grains of potato starch, 
shows the normal starch particle, a; irregular starch 
particle, 6; particles each having two hila, ¢, d; par- 
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ticles broken by pressure and water (the internal 
matter remaining solid), e, f, g. 

Fig. 2 represents the grains of the West Indian 
arrow-root. 
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| 3 
2.—ARROW ROOT STARCH. 
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3.—SAGO STARCH. 





| In fig. 3 are secn grains of the sago meal. Sago 
| is the medulla or pith of the stems of various species 
| of palm; it is manufactured principally in the Moluc- 
| cas, and comes to us in the forms of sago meal, pearl 
sago, and common sago. The first is principally 
employed in making sago sugar; the second is gen- 
erally used for domestic purposes. Common or 
brown sago comes to us in brownish-white grains, 
varying in size from the grains of pearl barley to 
those of peas. 

Fig. 4 shows the entire grains of tapioca. The 


Brazilian plant from the 
oF 2 
V 


roots of which the tapioca 
is obtained, is said to be SY c 
er) ® 
‘e 


poisonous. The irregular 
lumpy form in which the 

Fig. 4.— ENTIRE GRAINS 
OF TAPIOCA. 


article is found in our mar- 
ket, is owing to its being 
dried on hot plates. 

Fig. 5 exhibits a section of the stem of the sago 
showing the pith from which the sago is ex- 
tracted. The tree grows to the height of thirty feet 
or more, and measures five or six feet in circumfer- 
ence. One large tree will yield from two to four 
hundred pounds of sago flour. 
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Fig. 5.—sTEM OF THE SAGO TREE. 


Starch is obtained from potatoes by grating them, 
and washing the pulp upon asieve. ‘The water car- 
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ries off the starch in suspension and deposits it on 
standing. From flour it is procured by making it 
into a paste with water, and washing it in a similar 
manner. Starch is insoluble in cold water; but in 
boiling water the grains swell, the outer membranes 
burst, and their contents are dissolved out, producing 
a pasty or jelly-like mass (gelatinous starch, or ama- 
dine). This is the reason why starch once dissolved 
in hot water can never be restored to its original 
condition. In this state it is employed for stiffening 
and imparting a gloss (dressing) to various fabrics 
and articles of wearing apparel. Prussian blue or 
indigo is usually added to starch, to cover the yel- 
lowish hue it obtains by solution, and the tinge 
which fabrics long worn are apt to acquire. Potato 
starch absorbs water much more freely than wheat 
starch, and goods that are stiffened with it are hence 
apt to give in damp weather, and to become mouldy, 
if laid by. 

Starch is an important element of food. It be- 
longs to a class of substances (sugar, gum, &c.) which 
contain no nitrogen, and therefore can not be con- 
verted into the fabric or flesh of the animal body, as 
this always contains nitrogen. They seem designed 
to be consumed (burned) in the system for the pro- 
duction of animal heat, and are hence called elements 
of cumbustion or respiration. Lresic maintains that 
they are converted into fat, which is also a non- 
nitrogenized body. Other chemists have denied this. 
The stomach of man is incapable of digesting starch 
in the raw state. It can not break or dissolve the 
grains; hence the necessity that such food should be 
previously cooked. The inferior animals possess a 
higher digestive power, and make use of starch in the 
raw condition; but it has been found that all is not 
digested, a considerable quantity of alimentary mat- 
ter passing through the intestines entirely unaffected 
as when it was swallowed. Hence the advantage of 
boiling potatoes and partially fermenting grain for 
feeding stock. 





THE GRASSES OF OREGON. 


WE are indebted to the Rev. Davin Tompson, of 
Oregon, for a collection of seeds of the grasses, &c., 
of that country. We shall endeavor to grow these 
seeds and report the result at some future time. Ac- 
companying these seeds we received the following 
interesting letter, containing some important infor- 
mation in regard to the grasses, &c., of that country: 

“Mk. Eprror :—After considerable delay, I send 
you some of the seeds I promised you. ‘am not able 





at present to state all the particulars respecting which 
you inquired. I presume, however, that as the cli- 
mate here is considerably different from what it is 
with you, that, therefore, the times of flowering and 
ripening here and with you would be different. 

“The parcels are numbered, and a brief description 
of each is given, corresponding with said numbers: 

“No. 1, Fine Bunch Grass, growing abundantly 
throughout Washington and Oregon Territories, on 
open, dry ground, whether hill sides or dry prairie — 
It is considered the best for stock raising of any we 
have. 

“No. 2, Coarse Bunch Grass, found in swales or 
wet land. Very hardy, and grows all the year. 

“No. 3, Intermediate variety, growing on moist 
ground. Leaf, broad and soft ; stem, jointed. I be- 
lieve a finer variety is mingled with the foregoing. It 
is an excellent grass. 

“No. 4, A variety resembling cheat—say dwarf 
cheat. Grows on dry upland. 

“No.5, Asort of Rye Grass. Very coarse. Grows 
on upland. [From the Rocky Mountains to the 
Cascades, a very tall, coarse species of grass, resem- 
bling wheat, was very abundant along the water 
courses, but I have not noticed it west of the 
Cascades. } 

“No. 6, Clover (T'refoil). Seems to thrive on 
wood-land, when cleared. Leaf, small ; blossoms in 
June, then withers. I had some seed of a small vari- 
ety, (T'rifolium repens), but it is mislaid. 

“No. 7, Peas, growing on dry, rich wood-land— 
There are two other varieties, but this is much the 
best. Stock are exceedingly fond of it. 

“No. 8, Kamas. This is a bulbous-rooted plant, 
growing in swales, or marshy land. Among the abo- 
rigines, it is an important article of food, and swine 
are exceedingly fond of it. In April it exhibits a 
beautiful flower, and should you succeed in its culti- 
vation, it will add considerable to the attractions of 
your flower garden. 

“No. 9, Salmon Berries, so called, I believe, on 
account of the resemblance of the berry to the roe of 
asalmon. It grows on rich river or creek bottoms. 
Berries ripen last of May. 

“No. 10, Thimble Berries, resembling that instra- 
ment, when pulled. Grows on rich forest upland ; 
ripe in July. 

“No. 11, Sallal Berry seed. Grows on poor forest 
land, disputing with the Fern its title to the soil. 

“ Whether the Kamas or Berries can be propagated 
from the seeds, I know neither from experiment or 
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se 
information of others ; but should you succeed, they | able form when dissolved by the rains, but it is also 
will add variety to your stock of plants. supposed to aid in collecting ammonia from the at. 

“'Phe first rain since early in July, we had a few | mosphere for the benefit of the growing plant. But 





days ago. The wheat crop is generally good here | as plaster is only an inorganic component in plants 
. ’ 





not so good, however, as was expected in the spring,| composed of only two simple substances, sulphuric 
ewing, it is thought, to the depredations of a worm | acid and lime, it cannot he supposed that its repeated 
at the root of the plant. Smut, in some places, has | application to crops without the aid of those organig 





done considerable harm. Wheat varies in this valley 
from 50 cts. to $1.00 per bushel. The price has fal- 
len since the miners have returned disappointed from 
Ft. Colville, about 500 miles north-east of this. 


Davin THompson.” 
OreEcon Ciry, O. T. 
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NOTES BY S. W. 


Tue red clover plant (7'rifolium pratense) may 
now be considered the great manuring crop of the 
eountry—at least in those limestone regions where the 





cereal grasses are successfully grown. This invalua- 


ble piant was first introduced into Pennsylvania about | 


the year 1770, and the value of gypsum as a manure 
for both the cereal and herbaceous grasses had been 


discovered only a short time before. A laborer in| 


Germany, who had worked in stucco-mortar, observed 
the stimulating effect of the dust from his clothes on 
the growth of the grass along the path he traversed 
to and from his labors. Judge Prrers, of Pennsyl- 
vania, that great Empresario in the agricultural pro- 
gress of his native State, having learned these inter- 
esting facts, procured some imported clover seed, and 
also a bushel of the plaster of Paris from a maker of 
stucco work in Philadelphia, and commenced the first 
of those important experiments which have since been 
reduced to that regular system of farm management 
which has already added millions to the agricultural 
profits of Pennsylvania and New York, to say nothing 
of what red clover has done for the great wheat-grow- 
ing States of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, nor what 
it is to do, sooner or later, for those prairie soils of the 


west now so fabulously productive as to deride the 
idea that they are amenable to the same natural laws 
which govern all rural economy at the east, where 
nature demands a quid pro quo to keep her used soil 
intact. 

The clover plant, by its expansive, leafy foliage, is 
a great collector of ammonia and carbonic acid from 
the air, while its long tap root exerts a like influence 
in collecting from the soil, and sub-soil, both mineral 
and organic plant food ; hence its great value as a 
manuring crop. 

The application of plaster to clover not only gives 
to the plant both lime and sulphuric acid in an avail- 


ingredients and alkaline salts, contained in clover or 
stable manure, will produce the same continued ma- 
burial effect. . 

But there is another reason why clover, asa ma- 
nuring crop, is a great desideratum to all heavy soils, 
to wit : its mechanical effect in making such goils 
porous and capable of that aeration so necessary for 
the introduction of the atmospheric gasses. Even a 
sandy soil, when it has lost its vegetable matter, is 
but little retentive of atmospheric plant food ; henee 
the cultivation of red clover on a sandy soil is scarcely 
less indispensable as a mechanical amendment, than 
on the most tenaceous clays. For the same reasons 
Peruvian guano cannot be as permanent a renovator 
of a soil exhausted of its vegetable matter, as either 





stable manure or its equivalent, the matured clover 
| plant, plowed in ; because the ammonia of the guano 
| being free, is exhausted by the incumbent crop, while 
| stable manure performs both the mechanical office of 
keeping the soil porous, while it also retains a por- 
| tion of its ammonia until all its carbonaceous matter 
|is decomposed ; and, as Dr. Wotrr well observes, 
| 
la surplus of alkalies” in their final decomposition — 
| Yet we are gravely told, in this day of light, by 
| sound teachers of science, that guano is worth more 
to the farmer, at its price, than stable manure would 
| be as a gift, if it must be carted a mile to the field on 


which it is to be applied. 


these vegetable manures also “accumulate in the soil 


Although it must be admitted that Peruvian gu- 
ano is a good boon to agriculture, and that it is the 
| best and most economical of all concentrated fertili- 
zers, yet it is a fact that in Peru, where it costs no- 
thing, it is no longer a useful manure without the ad- 
| dition of those amendments which place potash in the 
soil. 

Bovsstncautt has probably done more, by his long 
| continued farm experiments at Bechelbronn, than any 





| other master in vegetable chemistry, to develop the 
secrets of nature in relation to vegetable growth ; and 
his late experiments go very far to show the mechan- 
ical importance of vegetable refuse to an arated soil. 
In 1852 he determined, with his characteristic accu- 
racy, that the quantity of carbonic acid in the air, en- 
closed in a good soil, and found in it, is often four 
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hundred times greater than in the outward atmos- 
phere. How suggestive is this fact to the practical 
farmer, of the importance of keeping his soil lively 
and porous, not only by the application of vegetable 
refuse, but by increaaing the manure of his stables by 
all manner of means, and the cultivation of clover 
both as food for stock, and also as a manuring crop 
to be plowed in without stint, as it is hardly less val- 
uable for its mechanical office in the soil than for its 





alkaline, mineral and’ organic constituents. 

JoserH Harris, Editor of the Country Gentleman, 
who was several years on the experimental farm of J. 
B. Lawes, says that clover contains more nitrogen 
than the richest barn yard manure ; and that some 
samples of clover hay contain six times as much ni- 
trogen as the exposed and long-washed stable manure. 
When we add this experimental authority to that of 
Scuvuscer, to wit: that a soil abounding in decaying 





vegetable matter (humus) will absorb from a moist 
atmosphere 12 tbs. of water in 72 hours, while a stiff | 
clay absorbs only 4 tbs, and a silicious sand none at | 
all, we have the best of testimony to show how neces- 
sary is the cultivation of clover as a manurial amend- 
ment to all arated soils in the warm and dry climate 
of the United States. 

Warer.oo, N. Y. 





ASHES AND PLASTER IN THE HILL FOR CORN. 





Ay article headed “Thou art the man,” perhaps, in 
some respects, may apply to myself. I have for a 
number of years, in raising Indian corn, experimented 
with plaster, (gypsum), ashes, and so on, in various 
ways, and although I can not tell by a measurement 
of the different crops in experiment, yet, from obser- 
vation, I should judge that the experiment of mixing 
plaster and ashes of about equal weight, and then 
dropping a table-spoon full of the mixture in each 
hill, instead of on it, has increased the crop one-quar- 
ter, and, the present season, perhaps one-half. Any 
one seeing my corn-field this season, could tell to a 
hill where this mixture was put into the hill, instead 
of on it. If plaster or ashes, or both, are to be used, 
it requires no more time to put it in the hill than it 
would on it. Corn, when young, has many enemies 
and it may be that those that attack it in the roots 
find this mixture placed in contact with their point 
of attack an objection. Those that never tried it, 
try it in some way, and this article may pay you a 
hundred fold for taking 1 paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of farming. ALEXANDER Trrvs. 

Yorxtown, West. Oo., N. Y. 





ICE HOUSES, KEEPING ICE, &c. 





A coRRESPONDENT requested information on the 
subject of ice houses, keeping ice, &c. We handed 
the matter over to one who has had much experience 
in this matter, and the following is his reply: 

“Mr. Eprror:—At your request I will describe 
the best manner of keeping ice, es far as I have had 
experience. 

Ice houses should be built above ground, with an 
air-tight floor,and sides near enough so to prevent 
a current of air from passing through. The frame 
should be built so as to ceil inside and out, (as suite 
convenience or fancy,) leaving a space between to be 
filled with charcoal, ashes, tan-bark, sawdust, or 
chaff ;—(coal or ashes most durable.) The roof 


;should be water-tight, with chimneys or openings 


equal to one square foot in twenty-five, for escape of 
vapor arising from the ice. A brick or stone build- 
ing should be ceiled with wood inside, and filled as 
above. 

“The floor should be made to slope to one side; 
or, better, from each side to the center, to a spout, 
to conduct the water under ground to a drain; or 
else with a cell or syphon in it, filled with water, to 
prevent air from passing up. On the inside place 
scantliag one or one and a half feet apart, and fill in 
between with the same as the sides. Cover lightly 
with straw, and stow on the ice, taking care to fill in 
closely between the cakes with ice broken fine. Keep 
a little straw between the ice and ceiling. When 
filled, cover about four inches deep with straw, and 
in warm weather turn it over every two or three days. 

“The size will depend as much upon the length of 
time the ice is needed to be kept, as upon the quan- 
tity to be taken out, as ice melts from the top most. 
It appears to require about ten feet square by fifteen 
feet high to keep the whole season, well taken care 
of; consequently it is economy to buy as needed, 
when convenient to a large ice house, where ice can 
be purchased. 

“ Refrigerators for keeping ice may be made like a 
cupboard, of any required size, of matched boards; the 
bottom may be made double, filled lightly with coal or 
ashes. Construct a double grate of wood one foot below 
the top, by placing a tier of wooden troughs, thick 
enough to sustain the required weight, from two to six 
inches wide, with a space between corresponding with 
the width, and sloping enough to pass the water toa 
conductor, that may be a trough fastened to either 
side to support the grate, and conduct the water to 
a vessel. Across. the first tier of troughs place two 
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or three slats one inch or one-half inch thick, then 


over the space between the first tier place another | 


tier of troughs, that no water can drop from the ice 
below the troughs, thus giving a free chance for the 
heated air to rise, and the cold from the ice to pass 
down, causing the space underneath to be cold and 
dry, which will preserve most of the necessaries, such 
as vegetables, meat, fish, milk and bread; and the 
luxuries, as pastry, fruit, sauce, oysters, &c.; and the 
water thus saved will furnish most families with the 
purest soft water for drinking purposes. Ventilate 
over the ice at least one square inch to twenty-five. 
Covering the ice with a flannel cloth or piece of car- 
pet will keep it still longer. Avoid the use of zinc 
or other metal, as ice will keep much longer lying on 
wood. Fruit dealers might construct the troughs in 
a room of the size they require, at a small expense 
and great benefit, and dairy 
men also. 

“The great error has been 
in placing the ice in the bottom 
of air-tight metallic boxes, and 
putting the articles to be pre- 
served over the ice, which is 
like putting a furnace in the 
garret to warm the house. I 
have found ice to keep the 
greatest length of time covered 
about one inch thick with saw- 
dust. Cover it a foot deep, 
and it will melt at once. 

“The cleanest ice is gene- 
rally obtained from running 
water, or lakes, a distance from 
the shore. As the surface 
water runs into small ponds, it 
cannot but freeze to form the 
ice. But when the surface 
water flows into a running 
stream, it causes the current to 
quicken, and thus prevents the ice from forming un- 
til the surface water has passed down and the water 
becomes still, and the stream only fed from its springs 
of pure water. 

“Freezing appears to soften all water alike, so it 
is not essential to get ice from soft water. 

“R. W. Sanpory. 

“ Rocuester, Oct. 25, 1855.” 

; ancient 

Cows well fed in winter give more milk in summer. 

An ox that is in good condition in the spring, will 
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GALLOWAY CATTLE, 


One of the readers of the Farmer, whom we 
observed at the late Fair of Canada West eagerly 
| viewing the Galloway Cattle there exhibited, and 
| plying the person having them in charge with a host 
of Yankee questions as to their history, qualities, &, 
| requested us to gratify his curiosity by giving a de. 
scription of these animals in our next number. We 
cheerfully comply. 





We first saw and admired these cattle at the 
Smithfield Show, in England, and we were much 
pleased to see such fine specimens on this side of the 
Atlantic as were exhibited at the late Canada Fair, 
The general and favorite color is black. The follow. 
ing description is by Martin, the celebrated English 








perform more labor, and stand the heat of summer 
much better than one that is poor. 


author : 





FAT GALLOWAY OX. 


“The semi-wild cattle of Chatelherault Park, ia 
Lanarkshire, the descendants of an ancient race, are 
mostly, if not always polled; and probably the pres- 
ent polled black cattle of Galloway may be derived 
from the same ancestry. 


“Formerly, few polled cattle were to be seen in 
this district of Scotland; but within the last century 
the breed has greatly prevailed, and it is highly val- 
ued. Occasionally, cattle make their appearance 
with very minute or rudimentary horns, attached, 
however, to the skin merely, and not sheathing a 
bony core, indications of a tendency to the acquisi- 
tion of these natural weapons; and were the point to 
be followed up by the breeder, these might be soon 
restored. The breeder, however, is interested in keep- 
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ing his polled Galloways pure; they are in great re- 
quest by the grazier, they are of considerable size, 
fatten readily, accumulating flesh on the best parts; 
they are less wild than the horned black cattle, and 
less quarrelsome, and under certain circumstances, as 
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on ship-board, may be packed somewhat closer than 
the others. 

“A well-bred Galloway ox is of admirable form; 
all is close and compact; the barrel is rounded and 
¢ ribbed home to the Lip Lanes the chest is deep, the 
shoulders thick and broad; the neck short and thick; 
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GALLOWAY HEIFER. 


the head clean; the back straight snd broad; the 


rate, but mellow, and well covered with long soft 





rough and long. 
“Yn the bull, the head is heavy, the neck thick, 








limbs short, but extremely muscular; the skin mode- 


hair,—that on the ears, which are large, is peculiarly 


and boldly erected above; the frontal crest or ridge 
is elevated and covered with long hair; and the gen- 
eral form is robust, with great depth of chest and 
roundness of barrel. 

“The cow is much lighter, but yet presents those 
points which attract the regard of 
the grazier. As a milker she is 
inferior; for though her milk is 
rich, it is deficient in quantity, and 
on the average will not amount to 
more than six or eight quarts per 
day during the summer months, 
after which it rapidly diminishes 
This inferiority, as it respects milk, 
is of little importance to the Gal- 
loway farmer, his chief pursuit be- 
ing the rearing of grazing stock; 
consequently, as a rule, he never 
kills his calves, but looks to profit 
from them et a future day. These 
are generally dropped at the lat- 
ter part of winter, or very early 
in spring, and are permitted access 
to the mother at certain times 
daily, as long as she continues in 
milk. For the first five months 
the dairy-maid and the calf, morn- 
ing and evening, divide the con- 
tents of the udder pretty equally between them; after 
this period, when the calf begins to graze, its allow- 
| anes is diminished, till, the cow drying, this supply is 
| of course stopped altogether. During the winter the 
young animal is housed at night, and fed upon hay, 
turnips, and potatoes, with a liberal hand. 

“Of the calves bred, a few of 
the most promising females only 
are reserved as breeders—the 
other females are rendered sterile. 
Heifers in this condition fatten 
with great rapidity, arrive very 
early at maturity, and their meat 
is deemed peculiarly delicate.” 
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The premiums awarded on this 
class of cattle at the Cobourg Fair 
was as follows: 


Best 3 years old Bull, Wm. Roddick, 
SS Set IE 8 
Best 1 year old Bull, George Miller, 


| ATT eT et R 
Best Bull Calf, Wm. Roddick, Ham- 
AGU, 0. 060000seencsneetn 40 
Second best bull Calf, Wm. Roddick, 
Hamilton township,............. 2 10 
Best Cow, Geo. Miller, Markham,... 5 00 
Second best Cow, Wm. Roddick, Co- 
NE, aheduinvnhhditibiiiad 3 0 
Best 3 year old Cow, Wm. Roddick, 
Biase nncnnieitamiaeteiiiadiiem 40 
Best 2 year old Heifer, Wm. Millar, 
Pickéring eo eae ees 20 
Best Heifer Calf, Geo. Miller, Mark- 
Dil inssnnececsannesdessabeainton 110 





Wuew a horse is brought in hot, loosen the girth, 
and allow the saddle to remain on for five minutes. 
Let him beewalked about in summer, and, in the 
winter, be put directly in the stable. 
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LEWIS :F. ALLEN’S PREMIUM BARN. 


WE give our readers the plans and description of 
the barn buildings of Lewis F. Aten, of Black 
Rock, for which the New York State Agricultural 
Society awarded Mr. AtLen a premium of $20. In 
presenting his plans for the consideration of the So- 
ciety, Mr. A. made the following remarks:—*«The 
buildings presented are the plans of structures now 
in course of erection on my own farm on Grand Is- 
land, in the county of Erie. I do not present them 
as new :ni untried in merit, therefore theoretical and 
speculative merely, but as the reconstruction, on an 
enlarged and more durable plan, of a barn establish- 
ment first built by me twenty years ago, and which 
I have used ever since for both grain and stock pur- 
poses in all their variety and branches. My experi- 
ence in their use, together with a very considerable 
observation of buildings of like charecter in different 
parts of the country, has confirmed ime in the belief 
that [ can not suggest so good a plan and arrange- 
ment as this now presented to you.” 


Description.—The body of the main barn is 100 
feet long by 50 feet wide; the posts 18 feet high 
above the sill, and 123 feet apart, making nine bents. 
‘she roof has a pitch of 17 feet, being a trifle over 
what would be termed a third pitch. The advan- 
tages of a steep roof over a fiut one in durability 
and affording storage beneath it, will not, by experi- 
enced men, te qu:stioned. The beams of the barn 
are 14 feet above the sills, which is the height of the 
inner posts. lt is not necessary, however, to have 
more than two of these beams, aside from those at 
the ends, extend across the whole width of the build- 
ing, as a beam inserted across the entire width at 
the fourth post from each end, thus leaving a space 
of 374 feet at each end and of 25 feet in the middle 
section without beams, will tie the building sufficient- 
ly strong to prevent spreading, and interfere less with 
the storage of hay and grain over the main floor. 
The perloin posts are 124 feet loug, and stand 124 
feet inside the main outer posts. 'I'hese perloin posts 
are connected by girts 25 fect long, 3 fect below the 
perloin plate. The lower rafters are one foot longer 
than the upper ones, allowing that measure for pro- 
jection over the main plates; tle upper and lower 
rafters thus being 15 and 16 feet long, respectively. 

The barn is divided lengthwise into three sections. 





viz: the main floor in the center, extending through- 
out, and a section on each side; accommodating the 
hay and grain bays, horse power, and machinery. 
This floor is 14 feet wide; it may be contracted to | 
12 feet, for hay purposes only; but for the uses re- | 
quired in grain storage, 14 feet is none too much. | 
On each side of the floor, at the front end of the 
building, is an open area, 25 feet in length, extend- 
ing to the sides, or outer posts, 18 feet. ‘On one side 
is located the threshing machine, corn sheller, grain 
crusher, straw cutter, and such other machinery, 


other yet invented. 


= ——= ——_—=—= 
the other side is the circular track for the stationary 
horse power, where the horse walks round the circle 
like an old fashioned bark mili. Such an arran 


ment for stationary power I believe to be better, in 
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its simplicity, cheapness, and convenience, than any 


driven by horse power, as may be required; and on! the horses are attached, is the moving power. A 





In this arrangement, a perpen- 
dicular shaft, with arms, at the extremities of which 
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cog-wheel is placed near the upper end of the shaft, 
over the horses, with segments of iron cogs on its 
upper side, which play into the cogs of a small wheel 
or pinion, on a line of shaft which runs across the 
main floor and through the opposite area. On this 
line of shaft are placed drums or pullies, of suitable 
size to carry the various machinery which may be 
attached. Next to the end of the barn, at the en- 
trance front, is a passage on either side, 4 feet wide, 
leading to the stables, hereafter described. The 
horse-power and track occupies 18 feet beyond, on 
its own side; and next to that, beyond, is a flight of 
stairs leading up to the granary and store room, 
which extends over the horse track and passage be- 
fore described, and 8 feet above the floor, being 22 
by 18 feet, and as high as the demand for storage 
may require, if up to the plate; or, this granary or 
store-room may be dispensed with, and the room oc 
supied for hay or grain in sheaf storage purposes, 
ike that over the machinery, on the opposite side. 
In such case, the stairs will not be necessary, and the 
100m occupied by them may go into the bay. The 
balance of. the room on each side of the floor is de- 
toted to bays for hay and grain, being 18 feet wide, 
end extending 71 feet, to within 4 feet of the further 
end, which is reserved on each side for a passage to 
the stables. These passages should be eight feet 
high, and over them the hay or grain may be extend- 
ed from the main bays. On each side the main floor, 
and ten feet above it, from post to post, should be 
extended and framed in a line of girts, on which, 
when the bays are filled, poles may be laid over and 
across the floor, resting upon the girts, and on the 
poles loose boards or slabs, by way of scaffold to re- 
ceive other hay and grain which the bays will not 
hold. In this manner, taken in in sections over the 
floor, the forage may be piled to the peak of the roof, 
thus holding quite as much a3 one of the bays. 
Stored in this manner, the barn will hold over 100 
tons of hay, after deducting the large areas for the 
granary, horse-power, and machinery. The inner 
posts and beams are marked in the elevation of the 
plan, so as to be seen. 


In the plan submitted, the barn stands 4 feet above 
the ground. The purpose of this i3 two-fold: if the 
underground room is wanted for stabling stock of 
any kind, an excavation of 3 to 4 feet will give am- 
ple room for that purpose, and permit the stables to 
be light and dry—two indispensable requisites for the 
health and proper keeping of stock. If not required 
for stabling, the bays can drop near to the ground, 
thus giving a large additional quantity of storage for 
hay; or, if preferred, the earth may be excavated to 
a sufficient depth beneath the proposed space to ac- 
commodate it, and the horse-power be stationed be- 
low; thus saving for storage the room occupied by 
it on the main floor. In such disposition of it, how- 
ever, a driver would be necessary with the horses be- 
iow, as they would be out of sight of the men at 
work above; whereas, in ordinary labor, with but a 
single horse, or two, at work, a driver for such work 
alone would not be necessary. Another object in 

lacing the floor of the barn so high is that the sta- 
les which are attached to it may have storage lofts 
over the cattle, with a sufficient slope of roof. Still, 
the barn may be set within 2 feet of the ground, and 





the stables be as they now are, in height of posts 
and storage room, if the barn posts be carried up 
3 feet higher—21 feet instead of 18; or, the outside 
stable posts may be shortened, so as to give sufficient 
pitch to the roof; but this will cut short the loft 
room over them. A consideration of all these will 
commend itself to the circumstances of the farm and 
its proprietor. 
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On each side, adjoiving the barn, is a line of sta- 
bles, 16 feet wide, dropping three feet below the sills 
of the barn, and standing one foot above the ground. 
The posts of the stables are 12 feet high; the roof 
has a quarter or 8 feet pitch. One foot below the 
plates of the barn, and parallel with them, a girt is 
framed from post to post its whole length, as a sup- 
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port for the upper ends of the stable rafters). These 
rafters are 20 feet long, leaving 2 feet to project over 
the sides and carry the water entirely away from the 


sills. The beams which connect the outer posts of 


the stables with those of the barn and tie the build- 
ings snugly together, are 74 feet above the floor. 
For the purpose of further security, every rafter 
should be spiked at its foot to the stable plate, 
and at its head into the girt on which it rests, be- 
tween the main posts 
of the barn, that there 
may be no spreading 
apart. The beams 
over the stables are 
floored to receive hay, 
straw, corn-stalks, or 
litter, for the cattle, 
of which the lofts*will 
hold a large amount, 
and hay doors should 
be made in every sec- 
ond bent, under the 
roof, outside, to re- 
ceive it from the carts 
or wagons. 

The floor plan of 
the stables, by refer- 
ence to the drawings, 
will be readily under- 
stood. A _ passage 
way extends the whole 
length next to the 
barn, 4 feet in width. 
A short flight of steps 
accommodates the de- 
seent from’ the pass- 
ages at the ends of 
the barn to those in 
the stables. This is 
tightly floored over, 
and receives the hay 
from the adjoining 
bays and loft. Next 
to this is the line of 
mangers 2 feet wide, 
into which, from the 
passage beside them, 
is thrown the hay. 
The space beyond is 
divided into double 
stalls, from 6 to 7 feet 
wide, and of course 
will contain more or 
less of them according 
to their width, which 
will be determined 
somewhat by the size 
and kind of cattle kept in them. In the middle of 
every bent in the stables, which will of course be 123 
feet apart, except in that bent where is a door, is in- 
serted a dung window, 18 inches long and 15 inches 
high, closed by a sliding shutter inside. These stables 
have each two doors, one at the front end and one as 
above named, in the center bent on the sides. These 
doors are 4 feet wide and run up 7} feet to the level 
of the girt supporting the floor above. 
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The stalls are partitioned from the passage or al. 
ley-way before described back 7 feet, with two-inch 
plank or inch boards, if double, and 5 feet high, to 
prevent the cattle interfering with each other. "These 
stalls are framed by laying two light sticks of timber 
say six inches square, parallel, the whole leagth of 
the stables, upon the beams connecting the stables 
and barn posts together. One of these parallel sticks 
is exactly over the side of the manger next the alley; 
the other 7 feet from it, into the stable. Either pin 
| or spike these pieces strongly to the beams; then 
| frame small posts, say 3 by 6 inches (the thin sides 

in the partitions) from the floor, perpendicularly, into 
|them; and te these posts nail the partition planks, 
| These posts and planks should be sound, strong wood, 
| as the heaving and rubbing and wrenching upon 
them by the cattle will be severe. The bottom of 
the mangers should be about 18 inches above the 
| floor, for cattle, and 24 feet for horses. They may 
be either perpendicular in the sides or flaring towards 
| the top next the animal; this last is the better way, 
| Bottom supports and side cleets should be well 
spiked to the sides of the partition planks to bold 
'them. Planks 18 inches high in front and 2 feet 
|next the ailey, will be high enough to enclose the 
| forage for the cattle. On the alley side a continuous 
|line of one inch boards, nailed to the partition 
| posts for the stalls will enclose that side of the man- 
gers, and be stout enough, while 14 or 2 inch plank 
should be used next the cattle. A partition between 
the mangers should be made, so that each should 
kave its own separate allowance, where the cattle 
stand together. This should be of stout plank also, 
and as high as the front plank. The partitions of 
the stalls of course keep the other sides of the man 
gers separate. The center of the plank of the map 
ger next the cattle should be slightly cut out, like a 
new moon, to let the neck of the animal down while 
feeding. On each side of the stall, next the manger, 
a staple and ring should be inserted, into which to 
secure the rope or chain which holds the animal 
By this course, the two cattle standing in the same 
stall are kept as much apart, so far as interfering with 
each other's food and goring is concerned, as if in 
separate stalls, while they occupy less room, are more 
comfortable and warmer in winter than if each had 
a stall by itself. If upright s:anchions, which shut 
in on each side of the neck are used, this will vary 
the manger arrangement altogether; but as I disap- 
prove that plan, I shall not further allude to it. Nov, 
to prevent the cattle climbing their feet into the 
mangers, which they are very apt to do, spike a piece 
of scantling or a flatted pole over the top of the 
partitions, lengthwise, and perpendicularly over the 
| front of the manger, and the mangers are complete. 
A passage of three feet at each end of the stable, 
for access from the like passage in the barn is neces 
sary, and the outside of the outer stall should be set 
that distance within. The comfort and cleanlines 
of the cattle will be enhanced by sinking the floor 2 
inches, 7 feet back from the mangers, so as to allow 
the stale to pass off, and the dung to drop below the 
floor they occupy; and this accomplished, the stable 
is finished.“ 








rear of the barn, will be readily understood. A 
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lean-to, like the stables just described, and on the same | nected, if necessary, and the water of them all drawn 


floor-level, is attached to the rear end of the barn,|from one alone, by a power pump. 


By thus eol- 


and extends indefinitely, according to the wants of | lecting the water from the roofs, the yards will be 


the proprietor. I have made these extensions, on 
the ground plan submitted, 64 feet between the barn 
stables and the outer corner section. This lean-to, 
next the barn, has a passage 14 feci 





kept dry, and a large quantity of water be constantly 
stored for the stock in all weathers. It may be ob- 


jected that shed, or one-sided roofs are given to the 





wide, from the main floor through it, 





declining 3 feet in the 16 feet width—a 
sharp inclination to be sure, but down 
which an empty cart or wagon can be 

















managed with an ordinary horse or ox- 
team, by cleeting the floor with strips of 
lank. A double door, corresponding 
with the main doors at the other end 
of the barn, is hung at the outer side. 
On each side of this floor-way is a 
room 34 by 16 feet. It may be divided 
into separate rooms, or mangered off into 
stables, as required, and the passages 
at the ends of the bays of the main 
barn and stables will accommodate the 
passage of their food to the animals 
within them. One of these rooms 
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may be used as a calf-house, always a 
necessary appendage to a stock barn ; 
the other may be fitted up as a hospital, 








another important adjunct. A cow 
about to calve, or a sick animal, can al- 
ways be accommodated in this; and for 
such purposes, a room apart from other 
cattle is really necessary, and pays well 
for its construction. On a line with this 
lean-to extend, each side, a shed of the 
game dimensions in height, and width 64 
feet; thence turning at right angles, ex- 
tends 116 feet, to the front line of the 
barn. This is put up in six bents of 16 
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feet each, and two of 10 feet each, form- 





ing the stables at the front ends. The 
sides next the barn are apen for 8 feet 











above the ground; the remaining 12 feet 
being boarded, and enclosing hay or 
straw lofts, with hay doors in every other 
bent. A room, 16 feet square, is made 
in each corner, (two of them), which can 
be used for housing weak ewes, lambs, 
a bull stable, or any purpose required. 
The stables at each end will be conven- 
ient for teams of horses or oxen, or, they 
may be used for wagon houses, tool hou- 
ses, or other objects. Racks or mangers 
may be fitted up in these open sheds for 
feeding sheep or young cattle, and yards 
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may be built adjoining, on the rear, six 
or eight in number, into which they may 
run and. be kept separate. Indeed, I can 
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sheep than this. They may all come in- 
to the sheds to eat. Barred partitions may separate 
the different flocks. Bars may also enclose the opea- 
ing in front, or they may, by tight boarding, be shut 
in altogether. 

Eave troughs and conductors should take the 
water from the roofs into cisterns, for the cattle. 
By underground pipes these cisterns can all be con- 





outer sheds attached to the barn instead of the com- 
mon double-sided roof, which may be a trifle less ex- 
pensive. The object of the one-sided roof is to 
throw the water failing upon them outside, instead of 
inside the yards, thus keeping them drier and cleaner. 


OxssERVATIONS.—Now, with the continued experi- 
ence of twenty years, and a large stock of cattle, 
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horses, and sheep, for the greater share of that time 
under my own immediate charge, and with a know- 
ledge of the every day wants of a mixed stock, I can | 
not conceive of a plan affording more conveniences | 
at so cheap a cost. For a stock-breeding farm, a 
milk, butter, or cheese dairy, for stall-feeding cattle | 
this a:rangement is equally convenient. Cows should | 
be tied up to milk? these stables are just fitted for 
it. They want extra and separate feediug? these 
mangers will accommodate it. Bullocks are to be| 
stall fed? here are stalls, and ample preparation, and 
storage for all manner of food required. Is a sheep 
barn wanted? here is abundant storage for their fod- 
der, and the sheds, which may be extended indefinite- 
ly, are at hand to house and protect them perfectly. 
If grain be an object of the farmer, and little stock 
is kept, the majn barn is the thing for it, and the | 
sheds can be left off. 

A great merit I consider this plan to have over 
others is that it contains a fixed principle of con- 
struction for a barn of any size, larger or smaller. 
It may be built on a small scale, or it may be much | 
larger than the one submitted. I can see no impor- | 
tant objection to so extensive a range of building in| 
connection, except that of fire. In case any part of 
it should burn, the whole would probably be destroy- 
ed. Few clusters of farm buildings, indeed, are oth- 
erwice, and I know of no way to remedy this objec-| 








tion, but to insure; and no man not able to lose his! 
buildings without inconvenience, should neglect in-| 
surance. Besides this, the saving in labor and forage, | 
with such a barn as-this, will twice pay the insurance | 
every year. | 

The economy of labor in feeding stock in this barn | 
will be seen in the immediate proximity of the forage | 
to the mangers. The long passage down the two | 
sides and at the end, between the main barn and the | 
stables, is used te throw the hay into from the bays, | 
and then it can be forked over at once into the man-| 
gers. Girts are to be framed into the barn posts 
next the alley to keep the hay in place as it is mowed 
in from the felds. When the bays are full up to the 
eaves, a well-hole is to be cut with the hay knife 
from the top, outside, next to the stables, and longi- 
tudinally near the center of the bay, far enough down | 
to pish the hay into the alley for feeding. This hole 
is of course to be enlarged as the hay is fed out, and 
in a little time the whole side will be open. For 
cutting feed, the area adjoining the main floor,| 
where the cutting-box stands, is convenient to the 
bays on either side. The granary, over the horse- 
power, will hold all the ground feed for mixing with 
the cut forage. 

The lofts over the sheds will hold a large quantity | 
of forage for the cattle or sheep, which may be fed 
and sheltered there; and as forage of every kind is 
enough better when sheltered from the weather to 
pay for such shelter, it should always be stored; and 
then, in all weathers, the cattle or sheep, dry and 
comfortable, can eat at their leisure. Step-ladders 
can be built at convenient places under the sheds to 
ascend into the lofts. 

It may be objected to putting the stables on the 
side of the barn, when so frequent a plan is to have 
them in the body of it, under the bays. The objec- 
tion to this latter mode is that the stale of the cat- 





| shingles. 
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tle soon rots the sills, and exposes the whole structure 
to infirmity, whereas, if the stable sills decay, th 
may be readily replaced at less expense than the 
others. Besides this, the convenience of low sto 

in the bays is great, in the saving of labor, over tha 
of pitching everything so high over head. To thiy 
may be added, the whole concern is much warmer 
contradicting, in this case at least, the old adage, tg 
cold as a barn;” and still, perfect ventilation is given 
through the long ranges of alley all round, and the 
stable windows. 


PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION OF MANURE.—Be 
lieving that the best application of barn-yard manu 
on the farm is to get it upon the fields where it iy 
required with the least possible delay after drop 
from the cattle, I should require but little shelter for 
it at the yard. But as both theory and practice dit 
fer in this regard, I can suggest no more economical 
method of protection to it from the weather, than ty 
run sections of the stable roof back sufficiently fy 


| to protect, as they are thrown from the windows, the 


dung heaps from the storms. This may be cheaply 
done by rafters, say 6 to 10 feet long, according ty 
the extent of protection required, running out jag 
above the dung windows of the stables, and suppor 
ed by braces from the sills, or posts set in the ground 
at their outer extremities and covered with boards 
Such expense, however, is hardly wort 
while, if the dung is to be applied in its raw state 


| the land, as strict economy demands that it be take, 


unfermented to the ground, where its gasses and 
ammonia may at once be appropriated to the grow 
ing crop; and if composting it be the object, a cor 
ered stercorary in the yard, or under the sheds, wher 
it would be already sheltered, is the better plan. h 
this very place, the theory of composting manures 
may, in the manner in which it is usally done, in the 
economy of its preparation and in the efficacy of it 
benefits, be seriously questioned. Composts are, # 
the name implies, compositions of various fertilzing 
matter, mixed in mass, and each acting upon the 
other by the aid of water and atmospheric air, assist 
ed by turning up and mixing, by hand labor, at su 
dry times. ‘They thus decompose and amalgams 
their various materials, each into the other, so as & 
become assimilated into one uniform quality of sub 
stance. Now, if the same material in quality and 
quantity were thrown broadcast upon the soil and 
plowed or harrowed in, according to the requirement 
of the crop in hand, where the elements would dit 
lodge its ammonia and gasses, while the soil and the 
growing crop appropriated them as they passed of 
instead. of permitting all this fertilizing matter to @ 
cape into the atmosphere, as is the case in the work 
ings of the compost heap, and leaving a mass of 
fete matter, by gardeners precminently called rotted 
manure, the benefits of such process, to my mind, 
can admit of little question. The, destruction 
noxious seeds I conceive to be its chief merit, as tha 
is the first virtue claimed for it by its advocate 
But as this is only incidental to the subject of pr 
tecting manures, in connection with the plan of bam 
and stabling before you, and partly explanatory d 
this branch of the accommodation required in 4 
complete barn establishment, I will not pursue the 
discussion. It will be seen that abundant cob 
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To sum up the various merits claimed for a barn 

yo comprehensive as this in its accommodation, and 
justify the expenses of its construction, larger or 
galler, a3 the circumstances of the farm may require, 
more is scarcely necessary than to say that all kinds 
of forage and farm products should be stored under 
shelter for econemical preservation and use. All 
kinds of stock, within the climate of the State of 
New York, should be sheltered. These are quite as 
important as to cultivate and grow the crops, either 
for market or which the stock are to consume, in the 
best manner, or to produce and care for the life of 
the stock at the first. The saving in expenditure of 
the crops, and the greatest possible benefit to the 
stock in feeding them, together with due provision 
for their warmth and comfort, is a part of the system 
of good husbandry, and without these the system is 
imperfect. To effect this, a full and complete barn 
establishment is necessary—as much so as good fences, 
clean fields, a fertile soil, and a thorough understand- 
ing of his vocation, is to the prosperity of the farmer 
himself. 

Coxstruction.—This barn and attachments are 
built of wood. ‘The sills are of white oak, that be- 
ing the most durable timber in this region. Chest- 
nat, black walnut, pine, or locust will do as well. 
The other frame timbers may be of any kind ef wood, 
s being dry they are not liable to decay. The sills 
may stand upon blocks of durable timber, set end- 
wise in the ground two feet below the surface, and 
the outside planked up to keep out the cold; or they 
may be underpinned with stone, laid dry or in mortar 
—the last plan altogether the best, but the first will 
do for several years, and the stone work laid after- 
wards. The sides are covered with pine boards, laid 
on vertically; the seams, or joints, battened with 
strips 3 inches wide, and the doors and windows 
hung and fastened in a substantial manner. Thus 
the whole building is dry, warm, convenient, and 
comfortable, to man and to beast. 


Cost.—The cost of this structure, on the plan sub- 
mitted, it is difficult to state, depending much on the 
price of lumber, which varies to the extent of fifty 
per cent.—even more in different sections of the 
country ; and as hewn timber, scantling, planks, 
boards, and shingles are the bulk of the material, the 
expense must vary accordingly as these articles are 
cheap or dear. Labor, iron-work, and nails differ 
little in prices all over the country. If stone under- 
pinning be laid, it will add $500 to the cost over 
wooden blocks. With the latter, in a lumber coun- 
try, the whole establishment may be built for $2,000. 
It will be cheap at that. With stone underpinning, 
and hoards at $12 to $15 per 1,000 feet, and other 
lumber in proportion, it may cost $3,000 to $3,500, 
depending somewhat on the finish given to it, which 
may be either increased or curtailed at pleasure. In 
the essentials, however, no part of the construction 
should be neglected. 

After so fully describing, the various parts of the 
structure and their different accommodation to the 
humerous purposes demanded, it may appear super- 
fluous to make a formal array of claims to its supe- 








= 
veniences exist for the housing and protection of|riority over other structures of the kind. These 
manures. may, however, be condensed into—compactness of 


arrangement and storage; accommodation to all the 
varieties of crop on the farm; economy in feeding 
out the forage: saving of labor in that department 
by the convenient and compact lodgment of the 
stock, in connection with the food which they are to 
consume; the convenience and cheapness in the ar- 
rangement of the machinery, driven by either hand 
or horse power; exceeding convenience of the yards 
to all kinds of farm stock. In all these a great 
amount of manual labor is saved, a most important 
item with the farmer. And last of all, in the ap- 
pearance of this group of buildings there is a com- 
fort, a fitness, and a corresponding character with 
the farm itself, which should commend itself to the 
consideration of every husbandman requiring build- 
ings of the kind. 
Lewis F. ALLEN. 





HORSE SHOES AND SHOEING. 


WE gave a long and excellent article on the text 
above, in a late number, from a good little London 
book. by Witi1am Mixes, entitled “The Horses’ 
Foot, and How to Keep it Sound,” which every 
horse-shoer and horseman ought to have. 

Among the earliest memoties of our boyhood is 
the recollection with what interast we watched our 
Yankee father, who was famous for his skill in horse- 
shoeing, while he carefully plated out the iron, shared 
the hoof just right, and then nailed on the shoe with 
as much precision as a gallant son of Crispin would 
fit a lady’s gaiter. In the first place no man is fit to 
shoe a horse, who, in addition to being a good work- 
man, does not love and respect a horse; and we have 
comparatively few good horse-shoers in this country. 
After closely examining thousands of specimens of 
shoes, we do not wonder at the many hoof-bound 
and otherwise damaged feet which our roadsters pre- 
sent. 

But what we set out to say, was to call the atten- 
tion of Agricultural Societies to the improvement of 
this department of mechanics, which so intimately 
affects their interests. Premiums would be well be- 
stowed in exciting competition for the best specimens 
of ‘horse-shoes and shod horses. We have seen this 
at some fairs. In Licking, we remember especially, 
were some fine specimens of shoeing, and pretty fair 
specimens of shoes; but the best lot of shoes we have 
seen in Ohio, were at the Hamilton County Fair, at 
Carthage, last year, made by a Cincinnati man, whose 
name we would be glad to give if we knew who he 
was, Inthe mechanical department of some other 
fairs, we have seen shoes which were only worthy of 
being cursed for their mischievous and ill-shaped 
forms.—Ohio Cultivator. 


The above article is well worthy the attention of 
Agricultural Societies. We saw some well made, 
beautiful shoes at the late Canada Fair. And while 
you are about it, gentlemen, can’t you do something 
for the ox-yoke. 
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Tue Season.—The autumn, like the past summer, 
thus far has been wet and cold. We have thus far 
(Oct. 23d) had no frost to injure vegetation material- 
ly. During the few fine days the woods have been 
beautifully brilliant. 

Care of Autumn-planted Trees.—Trees planted 
recently should be carefully staked, if likely, from size 
or exposure, to be blown around by the winds ; and 
all should be carefully mulched. Common rough ma- 
nure from the barn-yard, is as good as anything.— 
Staking and mulching are the great preservatives of 
newly planted trees, either in summer or autumn. 
Trees planted last spring, even, would be greatly ben- 
efitted by a mulching, and especially where they have 
not grown freely and taken deep root in the ground. 
Soft-wooded trees, such as the Pawlonia, some Mag- 
nolias, &c., which, though perfectly hardy after one or 
two seasons’ growth, are likely to be winter-killed, if 
quite exposed, should have a thin sheathing of straw 
for the first winter ; and that, even if planted last 
spring. This remark applies to both deciduous and 
evergreen trees. Rare evergreens, even perfectly 
hardy ones, should invariably have a slight protection 
the first winter. 

Raspberries, to ensure a certain crop next season, 
should be protected. The practice of the great mar- 
ket-growers near New York, is to lay down the canes 
and cover very lightly with earth. Straw or boughs 
of trees will answer ; but there is a standing objection 
to all such things, and that is, they attract vermin. 

Strawberry beds, and particularly those recently 
planted, should be protected to prevent being drawn 
out, as they certainly will be if left exposed, unless 
the ground should be covered with snow all winter, 
which can not be expected, in many places. 

Half hardy plants, such as monthly roses, carna- 
tions, &c., may be wintered well by planting them | 
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compactly in a bed, and enclosing them with a frame 
like that for a hot-bed, and covering it with board 
These can be removed at mild intervals during Winter, 
and air be given, to prevent mold, &c. 

Dahlia roots are frequently lost by being put awy 
in a cellar, g7een and wet. The roots should be vd 
| dried in the sun, until there is no apparent moisty 
| about them, and then be placed on dry shelves ory 
| put away in sand, where they will not freeze, Wit 





2 | this precaution, the roots are as easily wintered 


potatoes. 

Gladiolus, Tiger Flower, T'uberose, and ot 
tender bulbs, must be taken up, dried, and put amy 
in boxes of dry sand, or on dry shelves, in a cellar fy 
the winter. Cut off all flower stems and decayig 
parts. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Crown ly 
perials, Hardy Lillies, and all hardy bulbs, may 
planted as long as the ground remains open. Th 
soil should be deep, dry, rich, and finely pulverizedfy 
them all; and when planting is done, cover wi 
leaves six inches deep. This covering can be ralgj 
off early in spring, as soon as frost is out. 

Peach and Plum stones may either be sown ths 
fall before the ground freezes, or laid in thin Lape , 
| and covered lightly with earth to freeze and thav& 
| ring winter. If kept dry they will not germinatena 
season. 

Seeds of all hardy trees may also be sown belm 
winter sets in, if the ground be quite dry. 

Field Mice are often very destructive to orchal 
and garden trees. One of the greatest preventivess 
to clear up thoroughly all brash and rubbish that my 
have accumulated during summer, remove ali gna 
weeds, &c., that the mice might burrow and work 
der during winter. 


DWARF TREES. 








Brtow we give a short chapter on “ Dwarf Tre 
for the Garden,” from “ The Rural Annual and Hw 
ticultural Directory.” 


“ Many who love the garden, and delight to emply| 
their leisure moments in its cultivation and care, #) 
so situated that they have but a few rods of grow 
at their disposal. The great question with thems 
How can I derive the most pleasure from this sm& 
farm? ‘Two or three apple trees would cover th 
whole and put an end to all further operations. Itt 
fortunate for all so circumstanced, that a system ¢ 
dwarfing fruit trees has been devised. By this 3 
tem the tree is dwarfed, But the fruit retains its usu# 








size, and in many cases its size as well as flavors 
improved. The residents of our villages, and thot 
living in the suburbs of cities, with their quarter 
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‘shth of an acre lot, 
cap have a beautiful 
variety of fruit. In va- 
rety they can equal the 
farmer with his twenty 
sere orchard. Anoth- 
er advantage is, that 
these trees bear very 
early. You may con- 
fidently expect your 
trees to produce fruit 
the second year after 
planting. These dwarf 
trees are remarkably 
beautiful ; nothing in 
the flower garden or on 
the lawn can excel them 
inthis respect. Imag- 
ine aminiature tree, say 
four feet high, in the 
ing all covered with 
blossoms, and in the 
satumn the branches 
loaded to the ground 
vith fruit. Sometimes 
the apples on these 
trees are four times the 
tireamference of the 
main trunk. 

“Trees are dwarfed 
by being budded or en- 
gafted on the root of 
sme small variety. 

«The pear is dwarfed 
by working on the 
quince root. We this 
year gathered fifty Rostiezer pears from a tree only 
four years from the bud, and the second year after 
planting out. Trees of the White Doyenne have pro- 
duced upwards of twenty large specimens the third 
year from the bud. In the spring of 1853 we bought 
a White Doyenne pear tree four years from the bud, 
and planted it the first of May. ‘The same season it 
bore sixty-three pears, fine, large, and beautifully col- 





ored. They were exhibited at the fall show of the 
Genesee Valley Horticultural Society the same season. 





“Fig. 1 is a portrait 
of a tree taken this 
summer. It is about 
six years old, and has 
been well pruned and 
made to assume the 
pyramidal form. It is 
about eight feet high, 
and five feet wide at 
the base. 

“The apple is dwarf- 
ed by engrafting on the 
Doucain. By workin, 
on the Paradise stoc 
it is still more dwarfed, 
making but a small 
bush, as in Fig. 2. 

“Fig. 3 is the por- 
trait of a dwarf Flor- 
ence cherry tree, given 
by Mr. Rivers, of Eng- 
land, in his Miniature 
Fruit Garden, only 
two years old, and bear- 
ing fruit. Except as 
ornaments, we do not 
admire the dwarf cher- 
ry. The cherry on a 
free stock comes to ma- 
turity early enough,and 
many of the varieties 
are quite beautiul as 
shade trees, and are of 
moderate size.” 

Great interest is now 
felt in the subject of 
| Dowt Trees, as well there may be. ‘To plant trees 

one year, and eat the fruit the same or succeeding year, 
seems fast enough to suit this fast age and country. 





Fie. 3. 
Then they require so little room that scarcely a city 
residence but has “ yard” enough for half a dozen. 
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POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION AT BURLINGTON. 





In compliance with the notice of the North-West- 
ern Fruit Growers’ Association, the meeting assem- 
bled at Burlington, Iowa, on the 25th of September, 
and continued the 26th and 27th. 
was large, comprising all persons interested in Fruit 
culture, amateurs, fruit growers, and nurserymen, from 
various parts of the United States ; and as for the ex- 
hibition of fruit, it was undoubtedly the finest ever 
made in this country, and probably in the world. 

Contributions of fruit were made from all sections, 
some very large from Western New York, and all 
well grown for- their respective localities. 

Most of those present from the Eastern States were 
greatly astonished at the size and beauty of all 
the varieties.of apples and pears grown in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, comprising mostly the States of Illinois 
and Iowa ; and some of our western friends took par- 
ticular delight in comparing the eastern fruits with 
the same kinds grown west. 

The fruits from this section could hardly claim any 
relationship with the same sorts produced by the deep, 
rich, alluvial soils of the west ; in fact there was hard- 
ly any comparison, as ali the western truits were from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. larger than the same 
kinds grown in this section. In many cases, the dis- 

tinctive characteristics of many varieties were entirely 
obliterated, so that it was very difficult, and, some- 
times utterly impossible, to recognise the same spe- 
cies when grown, as they were, in such different local- 
ities. : 

Mr. A. Frost brought with him, from Burlington, 
specimens of apples and pears which were displayed 
in the Arcade in this city.. Truly we never had such 
apples and pears here before. Yellow Bellflower, 
Greening, Rambo, Newtown Pippin, and Maiden’s 
Blush apples, and some sorts of pears, were almost 
marvellous. 

An able address was delivered by Mr. Barry, be- 
fore the Society, which was well received. 

The Society adjourned to ‘hold its next annual 
_Meeting in this city, next autumn, in connection with 
the United States Pomological and Horticultural 
Society of the Valley of the Genesee. 
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COMMEMORATIVE TREES, 





In England there yet exists trees that point back 
to the manners of our ancestors—-such as the Gospel 
Oaks, under whose shade our forefathers were accus- 
tomed to assemble to hear sermons; in the same man- 
ner as at a later date our markets and other crosses 


The attendance | 


—— =—————] 
assembled crowd. It was at Paul’s Cross that ong 
of the brightest ornaments of our church had p 

jlost his life by the exposure to rain end wind, a 
having recovered from his illness, in the gratitude of 
his heart offered to do anything which his carefy) 
nurse and landlady demanded of him, in retury for 
her unwearied attention. She said “ marry my dangh 
| ter,” and the divine obeyed the mandate. . This gy 
| ecdote is merely introduced to show at how recey 
| date preaching in the open air was common in B 
| land, and as we may suppose that in country plaog 
the practice of preaching under trees might have cop 
tinued long after it had been discontinued in towns 
i there seems every probability that those venerabj 
|remains, joying in the distinction of Gospel Oak 
| were in the lusty vigor ol their manhood, so to speak 
ithe identical trees selected, and thus traditionaly 
| confirming a curious phase of our history. Heme 
| Oak, that thousands as well as myself have made, 
| pilgrimage to see, as is well known, is not the verity, 
| ble cng (i is a pity to know it), but the one thatwy 
uprooted in George III.’s time in all probability wy 
that tree of some ghostly legend in the time of og 
Shakespeare, and which, owing to the merry wives 
conceit, had “preserved its identity almost to ourom 
times. Nor can we forget the Mulberry planted 
the bard’s own hands; and it takes a vast effort & 
forgive its ruthless destroyer. How much pure grat 
fication has he deprived not Englishmen alone of bi 
the cultivated and refined of all nations. The c& 
cumstances alluded to are of national interest; ba | 
how many thousand commemorative trees exist thi 
| are of family notoriety only? and to such most deeply 
|interesting. A knoll upon an estate, where I haw 
|recently been employed, is called “ Bunker's Hill? 
|and upon comparing the age of the Eli trees, with 
the date of the engagement, I find a very near™ 
proach to years and annual layers of woody accum 
lation. I will give one more instance of a familym 
ture that I was connected with; a friend of minebal 
been married to his wife fifty years; there wass 
gathering of sons and daughters and grandchildres 
and each one assisted to plant an Oak in such a mm 
ner that the whole should ultimately form a striking 
group in after years. Each of these trees were know 
to persors on the estate by the names of the persons 


ed 








who assisted to plant them. It has occurred tom 
that persons having gardens might make them d 
deeper interest by the power of association, and, by 
way of illustration, I will relate what has occurred 
myself. Some years ago I was conversing with th 
late Sir Wit1am Garrow upon the delight I felti 





possessing any plant that was mentioned by Vinou; | 
he said he could add to my collection by giving @ 
a plant of Bay that was taken from his tomb. I pt 
sess the plant yet, and it slightly differs from thatia } 
common cultivation. Napoleon Willows will &| 
come in fashion again if the President maintains bis 
friendly relations with England; for everything ® 
lating to his uncle is with ‘a large party in France a 
present in high estimation. The late poet Laurzan 
Worpsworts, the author of that noble poem, “Th 
Excursion,” and the “ Prelude,” not enough known= 
the author of the lyrical ballads—sent me a Laurd 
from Rydal Mount, which I need not say I cherish= 





were the cites selected for religious instruction to the 


William Masters, in London Gardener's Chron. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


eer 


FLOWERS, 





«Lapres universally love flowers.” This is a re-| & 


mark we meet with in our reading a score of times| 
in a week, and we meet with nothing more truthful. 
At the late New York State Fair, Mrs. Van NAmeg, 
of Rensselaer county, exhibited some 300 varieties of 
flowers, and Mrs. Newcoms, of the same county, about 
200 varieties, and many of them rare and fine. When 
it is remembered that these ladies reside about 300 
miles from the place of exhibition, all will be ready 
to say that they showed at once their love of flowers 
and their public spirit. Men who refuse to go fifty 
ora hundred miles to attend their State Fair may 
read and learn a useful lesson. 

The season of flowers is almost over for the year, 
yet we may do a little to prolong their stay. 


Hyacinths, grown in water, are very pretty, and 
give the room a fresh spring-like appearance. Glasses, 
with a hollow cup at the top, to hold the buib, are 
used. It is not good to begin too soon with glasses. 
December is early enough. After being kept for a 
few days in slightly damped sand, they should be 
placed in their glasses. At first the water should 


. . | 
only just touch the base of the bulbs, and the glasses | 


should be kept in a dark closet until the roots have 
sttained the length of an inch. Two drops of the 
spirit of hartshorn may be added to the water in 
each glass, when the bulbs are growing, and when- 
ever the water is changed. Dark-colored glass is al- 
waye to be preferred, as the absence of light is natu- 
ral to all roots) By keeping the glasses in a dark 
closet, until the roots are full an inch long, the Hya- 
cinths will not get top-heavy, but the roots being in 
advance of the leaves, will preserve the plant balanced 
erect. The bloom will also be finer, as the roots will 
be ina state to nourish the leaves before these are 
prematurely advanced. A piece of charcoal put into 
each glass feeds the plant, and prevents putridity in 
the water. 

Pot Plants, when they can be kept in health and 
vigor, are much admired, and nothing can be more 
beautiful. 
formation about Wardian cases, and now we give a 
few designs for ornamental stands. 


In the August number we gave some in- 


Fig. 1 is a flower-basket of wirew ork painted green; 
or, still better, the basket-work part may be made of 
brass wire, and left of its natural color. It is mount- 








éd upon a mahogany or oak clawed pedestal set on 


castors. A shallow zinc 
tray is placed within, to 
prevent the water that may 
pass through the pots from 
falling on the carpet. This 
tray should have a small 
waste-pipe attached to the 
lower part of its bottom, 
and regulated by a brass 
cock, so placed, and of 
such a size, as not to be 
seen from any part of the 
room. This is intended for withdrawing the water 
that may accumulate in them, and so preventing its 
overflowing, as it may not be convenient at all times 
to remove the whole of the plants out of the table. 
The plants are to be packed in moss, kept perfectly 
green and fresh on the surface. 

Fig. 2 exhibits a very 
elegant flower-stand in 
cast iron. The very 
high state of perfection 
to which casting in iron 
has arrived is taken ad- 
vantage of for orna- 
mental purposes. The 
present flower-stand is 
worthy of notice, and 
will not be very expen- 
sive. There are four 
movable baskets, a aa 
a, which move round 
on the rod 6, and may 
be placed any height 
and any figure that may 
please the possessor, to 
suit the situation in 
which it is to be placed. 
The rod 6 moves up and 
down in the pillar ¢, till 
the branch rests at the 
top of the pillar at d. 
The branch e is mova- 
ble, and may be taken 
off the rod, so that the 
brackets may be slipped off at the top, leaving only 
one or two, according to the number of plants .in- 
tended to be placed thereon. The bottom / is made 
of different kinds of ornaments, to suit the taste of 
the purchaser. The pots g g are merely placed to 
show that they rest on the leaves fixed at the ends of 
the brackets. 








Fig. 2. 
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Youth's Department. 


CHANGE NOT ALWAYS IMPROVEMENT. 


In the September number of the Farmer we stated 
that we were preparing a series of interesting and in- 
structive articles for this department. We thought 
it rather better not to commence the series until the 
January number, as we expect then to more than 
double the number of our young readers. The arti- 


cles we propose to give is a series, say twelve in num- | who had improved it; 


ber, on Gardening for Youth. They 
will be finely illustrated, and will con- 
tain all the important and valuable 
information on the subject, given in 
the simplest and plainest language, 
and will be well worthy the attention 
of the old as well as the young. But 
we had almost forgotten our heading, 
Change not always Improvement. 
Our attention was particularly called 
to this subject by perusing an English 
work on Landscape Gardening, by 
that old and celebrated Landscape 
Gardener, Rerton. The old man de- 
plored the great rage for improvement 
in England, which had destroyed so 
many beautiful walks and pleasant groves, that had 
always been open to the poor, and states their effect 
to be only 
“ Adding to riches an increased store, 
And making poorer those already poor.” 

The first engraving shows the forest in its original 
state, with all its wild beauty, where the poor and 
their children could enjoy the lovely 
forest and its pure health-giving at- 
mosphere; and the second, the same 
place improved, with no resting place 
for the way-farer, and worse than all, 
that forbidding looking board sign 
which stares you in the face at every 
mile in your travels through England, 
informing you in no very delicate 
terms, that “spring guns and man- 
traps are set in these grounds,” or that 
“all persons found trespassing will 
be prosecuted according to law.” We 
will fill this page by allowing Mr. Repron to tell his 
own story. We certainly reed the hint in this coun- 
try, as in our improvements we pay altogether too 
little regard to the beautifal. 

In passing through a distant county, I had ob- 


VIEW FROM A PUBLIC ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH A FORKS? 











VIEW AFTER THE FOREST WASTE HAD BEEN ENCLOSED, AND THE GROU® 
SUBJECTED TO AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


ao 
served a part of the road where the scenery wag 

ticularly interesting. It consisted of large spreaiy, 
trees, intermixed with thorns: on one side & Vie 
into Lord ’s park was admitted, by the 
being sunk; and a ladder-stile, placed near an 

beech, tempted me to explore its beauties On the 
opposite side, a bench, and an umbrageous part 9 
an adjoining forest, invited me to pause, and nds, 
sketch of the spot. After a lapse of ten years, I yy 
surprised to see the change which had been map 
I no longer knew, or recollected, the same place, tj 
an old laborer explained, that, on the death of th 
late lord, the estate had been sold toa very rich me 
for, by cutting down the ti, 











ber, and getting an act to enclose the commons 
had doubled all the rents. The old mossy andi 
covered pale was replaced by a new and lofty de 
paling; not to confine the deer, but to exclude me 
kind, and to protect a miserable narrow belt of fx 


and. Lombardy poplars: the bench was gone, th 
ladder-stile was changed to a caution against mm 
traps and spring-guns, and a notice that the footpa 
was stopped by order of the commissioners As! 





read the board, the old man said,—*“ It is very tm 





and I am forced to walk a mile further round, evey 


night, after a hard day’s work.” 

There are too many who have no idea of improt 
ment, except by increasing the quantity, the qualif 
or the value of an estate. 
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¢ ’ hj | Tue Turrp Nationa Exnipirion or tHe UnNitep 
E 0 ' f 0 t S I qa @ ‘ States AGRicuLtuRAL Society, at Boston, commenced 
a . . saat | on Tuesday, the 23d of October, and continued during the 
Srate Farrs.—As a general thing, the State Fairs the | three following days. The opening on Tuesday was all 
present year have been very successful. We have attend- that could be desired by the officers and the friends of the 
ed as many as possible, but our limits wil! not permit of} exhibition generally. On Wednesday the rain, which has 
extended notices. We may refer to some particular points | so generally interfered with the State Fairs this season, 
in future. | cast a gloom over all concerned in this great national ex- 
The New York State Fair, at Elmira, was all its friends | hibition. It rained on Wednesday all day, but ceased du- 
could desire. If it was deficient in any respect, it was, | ring the night. On Thursday, although it was not pleas- 
perhaps, in horses. In fruit, flowers, implements, cattle, | ant, it did not rain, and this was the great gala day. Stores 
&e., it was very good—and the people were there to see | and schools were closed, and the banks suspended. The 
and learn. | crowd on the ground this day was immense—estimated at 
The New Jersey State Fair, held at Camden, was the sixty thousand, As we delay the press to make this an- 
frst ever held in the State. It was entirely successful. 








um“ 


| nouncement, we have,only time and space to say that the 

Dr. Kennicort, the Secretary of the Illinois State Ag- arrangements were made with ability and good taste, and 

ricultural society, writes us that their fair was all the most | the greatest credit is due to the President, MansHa. P. 
1 








enthusiastic could desire. | WiLpER, and the other officers of the Society. 
The Pennsylvania State Fair, we regret tq learn from — a 
the papers of that State, was considered almost a failure.| Jays Vick, of the Genesee Farmer, made a few hu- 


We believe there was some feeling in regard to the loca- | morous remarks on the subjects under discussion, alluding 
, : } i y y So. wi 
tion, of an unpleasant nature. The farmers of this great | the discrepancy between the statement of Soon Ros 
INSON that 200 ths. of guano would give an increase of 13 


ad prosperous State must take hold of the matter them- | hyshels of wheat per acre, and that of Josern Harris, 


wlves. If there are evils existing, correct them, but sus- | that 336 Ibs. were required in England to produce an in- 
tain the society. “In some articles, however, the exhibi- | Crease of 10 bushels over the unguanoed portion of the 
: : J r | field.— Country Gentleman. 

tion was quite creditable and abundant. In poultry it has | ‘ 
hardly been surpassed, and in rich quilts and needle work | The above alludes to remarks we made at the agricul- 

: mete ae , manos 
it would vie with any before it. In agricultural machinery | tural discussion held during the State Fair, at Elmira, N. 
And| ¥- Now, although we made no particular effort to be 
| humorous, yet certain statements made about the wonder- 
was ample, creditable and gratifying.” | ful effects of guano, were enough to affect the risibilities 
, gratifying. 


The Maine State Fair (the first ever held) is reported to| of even the most seriously disposed. We have tried gua- 
have been very successful. | No at various times and under almost all circumstances ; 


The Michigan State Fair, at Detroit, a correspondent | and while we are willing to admit all that can be reasona- 
| bly said in its favor, we know it will not accomplish.im- 


snd implements the exhibition was most gratifying, 
in some of the fruits, pickles, preserves, flowers, &c., it 


writes us, was a good and successful fair. 
At the Provincial Fair, held at Cobourg, was an excel- | possibilities. With potatoes at 374 cents per bushel, and 
lent show of cattle, and working horses we never saw | Wheat at $1.50, it will not pay to use guano. The increase 
equaled on this continent. We should encourage this class | in the crop will not pay the cost and trouble, but with po- 
| tatoes at 75 cents per bushel, and wheat in proportion, we 
would use it liberally, and expect a good crop in return. 


Leicesters, were exceedingly fine, and too large for pure Guano was tried this season, under our advice and inspec- 


Leicesters. The exhibition of field vegetables could not | 0” potatoes, The ground was light. In the spring 
| of 1854 clover was turned under and corn planted, which 


be excelled in old England. Such ruta bagas, mangel| ~ =. 

wartzels, &c., we have not seen equaled in many a day. | yielded well. Last spring ie was plowed well, and planted 

A few fine apples were shown, but the exhibition of fruit | to potatoes the last of April. Every alternate four rows 

ein net care esoliteiie. | of an acre was treated to guano, one ouuce to a hill, ma- 
The Wieeensia Fair, we see by the papers, was highly king 153 tbs. to the half acre that received the guano, 


mecessful, and the display in many departments very supe- | Blue Mercers was the kind planted. They were dug and 
rior. carefully measured about the 15th of October, and the 


half acre that had received no guano yielded 69 bushels, 

Deatu oF Pror. Jounston.—Late advices from Eng-| and the guanoed half acre yielded 85 bushels, making 16 
land state that Prof. Jounston, the eminent agricultural | bushels to be credited to the guano. These 16 bushels, 
chemist and author, died at Durham os the 18th of Sept., | at 44 cents, the present price of potatoes bere, would bring 
aged fifty-nine yours. He visited America a few oo $7.04. The guano, including transportation, cost $4.59. 
Snes, and le goem his return be England, published his | The guano was put in the hill and lightly covered before 
“Notes on North America,” which have heen republished 
in this country, and have found numerous readers. He was 


the author of several scientific works, the most celebrated ¥ © teed thie conpen to seo how mony peeetons ad could 
of which were “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and | Taise to the acre by the use of an extraordinary quantity 


Geology,” and “ The Chemistry of Common Life.” He| of well rofted. barn-yard manure and hen dung, and on 
was endowed with rare talents, and his loss will be deeply the thirteenth of an acre we raised of Blue Mercers at 
deplored by the scientific portion of the community. the rate of 470 bushels; and on another piece, the tenth 


of horses more in this country. Good working horses are 
what we need. The long-wooled sheep, which they called 











the potatoes were planted. 
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of an acre, planted with Mountain Junes, we raised at the 
rate of 500 bushels. This ground was planted with pota- 
toes last year, and yielded a poor crop. The ground was 
carefully measured, and the potatoes weighed, at 57 Ibs. to 
the bushel. 


—» + = 

More Guano.—A company has been formed in New 
York, called the American Guano Company, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing and working an island in the Pacific, 
which is represented as belonging to no nation. The pro- 
spectus intimates that the company expect to sell, the first 
year, four hundred thousand tons, at thirty dollars per ton, 
which would give them a clear profit of two million four 
thousand dollars ! 

We hope this company has tested the guano, and know 
it to be 4 good artjcle ; otherwise it may not be worth the 
eost of importing. 





ISABELLA GRAPES.—We are indebted to E. A. McKay, 
of Naples, Ontario county, for a lot of beautiful Isabella 
Grapes. 


See ee 

AGRICULTURE AND Horticutture IN Kanzas.—We 
see by a letter to the editor of the Democrat in this city, 
an extract from which we give below, that the great inter- 
ests of agriculture and horticulture are not forgotten in 
Kanzas: 


A Horticultural exhibition was held at Lawrence on the 
7th inst., which brought a great many people into the city. 
The exhibition of vegetable products was very fair, but of 
course not equal to what it is in Rochester—the great hor- 
ticultural and flouring city of the Union. A squash meas- 
uring 5 feet 9 inches in circumference, and weighing 105 
pounds, was raised onthesodin L. The worm has injured 
the crops a great deal, but the crop is a large one. In a 
year or two Kanzas will raise all the food it consumes. 

Corn meal now costs $1.25 per bushel, because there 
are now no mills here to grind corn ready for the hopper. 
Wind-mills, if they can be built strong enough to with- 
stand our spring gales, will be the things for this country. 


rr 2 


Guano AS A PREVENTIVE IN YELLOW Fever.—Com- 
modore Cooke, of the U.S. ship St. Louis, has published 
a card recommending the use of guano, as a prophylactic 
against yellow fever. He states that having had a bag of 
guano on the berth deck for several months, he visited Rio, 
where the fever prevailed, in company with the frigate 
Brandywine. After remaining in port sufficiently long to 
water and provision the ships, they proceeded to sea, where 
the disease soon made its appearance on board the Bran- 
dywine, carrying off several of the officers and a number 
of the crew. The St. Louis escaped entirely. Some 
months afterwards, being obliged to visit the port again, 
where the fever was still raging, he distributed the guano 
more equally, and after remaining in port several days, put 
to sea, the ship remaining entirely free from malignant 
diseases. It is not stated what was the hvgenic condition 
of the St. Louis as compared with that of the Brandywine. 
—Med. and Surg. Journal. 

‘ ee 

Lost NumbBrrs.—We try to be very careful in mailing 
the Farmer—still it would be very strange if some should 
not be lost in passing through the mail. We will supply 
any person with lost numbers without charge on applica- 
tion. Every subscriber to the Farmer should preserve 
his numbers, and if not convenient to get them bound, 
stitch the twelve numbers together yourself. In this way 


they are worth twice their original cost for reference. 





— 


Tue Rurat Annvuat anv Horticutrurar Dinecro- 
rY.—This is a neat little work we have just published, 
containing 190 pages closely printed, on fine paper, and 
illustrated with over sixty fine engravings. It is designed, 
as stated in the preface, to “furnish a HAND-BOOK for the 
inexperienced—a guide to those about to commence the 
formation of orchards and gardens—a work at once REL} 
ABLE, and so cheap as to be within the reach of all.” The 
contents of the book are as follows: 

The Fruit Garden and Orchard— Introduction —Ry. 
planation of terms used to describe the forms of trees, 
leaves, fruit, and all horticultural operations, Prepara- 
tion of the Ground—Directions for Planting, Pruning, &¢, 
—Diseases Injurious to Fruit and Trees—Animals do. 
Dwarf Trees for the Garden—List of Fruits Recommend. 
ed by State Societies—List of Fruits Recommended by 
American Pomological Society. F 

The Vineyard — Cultivateon of the Grape. —Soil and 
Position—Preparation of the Soil—Planting—Training— 
Treatment—Pruning and Pinching. 

The Lawn and Flower Garden. — Preparing the Soil 
and laying out the Garden—Forming the Lawn—Planting 
the Lawn and Garden — Deciduous Trees — Evergreea 
Trees—Shrubs—Roses—Bedding Plants. 

List of Nurserymen in the United States and Canady 
Some of the principal Nurserymen and Seedsmen of Ey 
rope—Calendar for 1856. 

Published by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Price, % 
cents each (postage pre-paid) ; $2 per dozen ; $12.50 per 
hundred ; and five hundred for $60. 

sili tebinnasiainanemnenisan 

To THosk wno FrormM CLUBS FOR 1856.—We do no 
ask that all the members of a club should receive their 
papers at one office. We are willing to send to as many 
Post Offices as there are members of the club, if necessa- 
ry for the convenience of subscribers. But where itis 
practicable, Post Masters would accommodate us by keep- 
ing a list of the subscribers at their office, and allowing 
us to send the whole number to their own address. This 
saves us the trouble of writing on all the papers. Many 
have done this the present year. 

a ne 

AGRICULTURAL Books anv Lipraries.—We refer all 
to our offer of Agricultural) Books. We know of no bet 
ter way in which a young man could obtain a few good 
Agricultural Books than by obtaining subscribers to the 
GeneseE Farmer. The fall and winter months afford 
leisure, and the price of the Farmer is so low andi 
merits so well appreciated, that few will refuse to subscribe 
if solicited. We will send specimen numbers and show- 
bills to all who apply. 


Premiums For 1855.—Any person entitled to Genes 





Farmer Premiums for the present year, and not having re 
ceived them, will please notify us at once, as we are abt 
ious to close up the year’s business and take a fuir start for 
another year. 





" : t 
To our Canapian Friexps.— We shall continue 


furnish the Farmer to our Canadian subscribers free d 
American postage. 
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Nursery CataLoaue.—We have constant application 
for Nursery Catalogues—lists of Nursery Trees, with their 
prices, &c. With this number we give all our subscribers 
a Catalogue. The prices are the same as charged at most 
of the respectable nurseries, Orders received will be 
carefully and promptly filled. 


oe - 





Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 





We have received the following books the present month : 
Issipks View or SLAVERY: or, a Tour among the Planters. By 
C. G. Parsons, M. D.; with an introduction by H. B. Srowsg. 
Boston: Joun P. Jewett & Co. pp. 320. 
fus PaysioLocy or Marriace. By an old Physician. Boston: 
Joun P. Jewett & Co. pp. 250. 





Jono CLirForD. A Tale by a Lady. New York: D. AppLeton & 
Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. Price, $1. 


This is an exciting story. The above works are for sale 
by D. M. Dewey, of this city. 


A Mock Manca. FoR FARMERS: a Treatise on the Physical and 
Chemical properties of Seils; the Chemistry of Manures; inclu- 
ding also the subjects of Composts, Artificial Manures, and Irri- 
gatien. By Samcsi L. Dana. Fourth Edition, with a new chap- 
ter on Bones and Superphosphates. New York: C. M. Saxton 
&Go. pp. 300. Price, $1. 


This is an interesting and valuable book, containing “the 
pith of eight lectures on the chemistry of soil and manure,” 
delivered before the citizens of Lowell, at their request, by 
the author. 


By E. J. May, author of “ Louis’ 
School Days,” etc. With illustrations. New York: D. Arp.ir- 
ton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 1856. 350 pages. Price, $1. 
This is a reprint of an English work, beautifully printed 

and illustrated, and well calculated, we think, from a hasty 

glance, to inculcate good moral and religious principles in 
youth. It will be an excellent gift book for the holidays. 


Tas Horse's Foot anp How To KEKP IT SounD, with illustra- 
tions. By WiLLIAmM Mites, Esq. New York: C. M. Saxton & 
Co. pp. 70. Price, 25 cents. 


Mortiuer’s CoOLLeGs Lirr. 





This, also, is a reprint of a valuable English work. Ev- 
ery man who owns a horse, and particularly every man 
who undertakes to shoe one, should read this littie book. 
We are constantly annoyed at the ignorance of black- 
smiths on this subject. Every man who can drive a nail 
or blow a bellows thinks he knows how to shoe a horse; 
and the consequence is the poor beast hobbles and stum- 
bles and suffers. If you have an intelligent horse-shoer 
within twenty miles of you, patronise him, and let the ig- 
norant pretender learn his business or engage in some 


other. 





fax Rac Picker: or, Bound and Free. New York: Mason & 
BROTHERS. 


This is a good looking book of over 400 pages. The 
author says this work is a “record of facts, simply, from 
the experience of one who has been an eye and ear wit- 
ness ; and if its perusal shall influence a single individual 
to labor more zealously and more fervently toward remo- 
ving from our legal and social system the dark blots that 
now unfortunately stain them, I shall not have put forth 
my hand in vain.” We have not had time to read this 
beok, but it has a good look. 





Tae Vine-DRESSERS’ MANUAL, an illustrated treatise on Vineyards 
and Wine-making. By Caartes ReEemeix, of Ohio. New 
York: C.M. Saxton & Co. pp. 100. Price, 50 cents. 

The author of this little work is a practical vintner, 
and to use his own language, “ owns vineyards, has worked 
and does work in them.” The pruning and training of 
the vine is plainly and neatly illustrated, and we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it a valuable work on a subject 
in reference to which information is now eagerly sought. 





Tue STABLE Book; being a treatise on the management of Horses, 
&e., &. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. pp. 375. Price, $1. 
This is the celebrated English book by Joun Stewanrt, 

with notes and additions adapting it to American food and 

climate, by A. B. ALLEN. 





—D So 


Enquiries and Answers. 





Sweet Corn.—Is the Stowell Evergreen Corn really evergreen? 
that is, will it keep all the winter as represented? What is the 
best green corn, if thisis not? J. N. 

The Stowell corn is late, and drys for seed with difficulty 
here, as unless it is hung up in a reom with a fire it will 
We have not succeeded in making it of much 
The Boston folks praise the Old Col- 
ony sweet corn. We have never eaten anything better in 
this line than the pure old fashioned sweetcorn. It really 
seems good enough for the most inveterate epicure. 


mildew. 
account in winter. 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FakMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest te farmers. Terms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
N every town and village, for any number of young men, to sell 
Valuable Books, and to canvass for our Popular and Scientific 
Journals, All who engage with us will be secured from the possibil- 
ity of loss. Profita very liberal. Please address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
; : 308 Broadway, New York. 
ICHABOE GUANO. 
UST received by the brig Wave Spirit, direct from the Ichaboe 
islands, a cargo of this superior Guano (which is the first cargo 
arrived since that brought by the ship Shakspeare, in 1845). This 
Guano is now landed in excellent order, and will be sold in lote to 
suit purchasers. Samples and analyses will be sent by addressing 
the agent. As the quantity is smail, early application wiil be ne- 
cessary. Farmers whe cannot remove what they desire, may bave 
it »emain on storage until April Ist, at 1834 cents per ton per month, 
which includes insurance. 
Price, $40 per tun of 2,000 Ibs. 


Nov.—3t. 7 


A. LONGETT, Agent. 
___ 34 Cliff st, corner of Fulton, New York. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
AVING the present season had additional opportanity to aat- 
isfy ourselves of the superiority of the LAWTUN BLACK- 
BERRY, we have accepted the agency therefor from Mr. WiLLiam 
LawToN. 

We can confidently assure the public that this extraordinary 
fruit fully sustains its reputation, being of mammoth size, with @ 
fine melting pulp, and rich flavor. It is perfectly hardy and re- 
quires no extra care in its cultivation. We are now prep«red to 
receive ordera, which will ve filled direct from the grounds of Mr, 
Lawton on and after the 15th of October. 

The plants will be carefully and securely packed without extra 
charge, and forwarded from New York at the following reduced 
prices :—Half a dozen, $3; one dozen, $5; fifty plants, $15; one 
huadred plants, $25. The money must in every case accompany 


Nov —tf. 





the order. 
C. M.SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Mook Publisuers, 
Oct—3t 152 Fulton street, New York. 
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Genesee Farmer for 1856.) * "(Oo Mme* Om Pene 
“ THE GENESEE FARMER 
One more number completes the present volume. A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF ¢ 
The next volume will be printed on new type, good} AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
paper, and contain one-third more reading than at ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
present. The illustrations will also be more useful Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &o, 
as well as more beautiful and costly than any before VOLUME XVII. FOR 1856. 


given. Our friends will please form clubs early. N issuing a prospectus for the Seventeenth Volume of the Gep. 
— — cninnniniiecamvainnidiniiaie —— — esee Parmer, the publisher flatters himself that it is too widely 
known, too extensively circulated, and too well read, to render it 

PREMIUMS FOR 1856 ! necessary to state at length the design of the work. Those who 

e) H read the Farmer are the best judges of its value, and those unge. 

——s quainted with it are requested to examine its pages. He will only 

. : a oe . say that for the year 1856 he will furnish a paper that for size 

WE ask the attention of our friends everywhere to the Premiums beauty, and ability, will not be excelled in ‘his enenten r size, 
we offer for the coming year. There is no better way to procure The new volume will commence on the first of Januar , and will 
good agricultural ‘reading than by obtaining subscribers for the | be printed on NEW TYPE apd SUPERIOR PAPER, and cach number 
will contain about ONE-THIRD more reading than at present. Each 
monthly number will consist of THIRTY-TWO large pages, making 
1. To every person who sends us a club of eight subscribers at | a volume of 384 poses, with several hundred engravings, (with 
our regular terms, (three shillings each) we will give one copy of | title page, index, &c., suitable for binding), at the ciose of the year, 
the Rural Annual for his trouble. No one would sell the volume at the end of the year for its cog, 

2. To every person who sends us SIXTEEN subscribers at our club Our Illustrations are NUMEROUS, APPROPRIATE, and EXPENSIVE, 
terms of three shillings each, one extra copy of the Farmer and | consisting of Farm Buildings, Improved Implements, Domestig 
one copy of the Rural Annual. Animals, Choice Fruits, Fiowers, Shrubs, &c., &c. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, We number among our Contributors hundreds of the best ore 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, tical Farmers in the country, and our readers have through our 
or, any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No thinking 

4. To any person ordering TH:RTY-TWO copies of the Farmer, | man can read any number we issue, without receiving some useful 
three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Far- hint in regard to the management of Crops, Stock, or the Orchard 
mer, or, any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage paid. | of more value than the price of the volume. Our large circulation 

5. For Forty, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra | enables us to furnish a paper for three or four shillings equal, a 
copy ef the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1, postage | least, to the best in the country for value and beauty. 
paid, or, four extra copies of the Farmer. An earnest advocate of improvement of both the Minp and the 

6. For FortTyY-£E1IGHT, five copies of the Rural Annual and one SoiL, the Farmer seeks to advance the rural interests of the cou. 
extra copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1.25, | try, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its proper position, 
postage paid, or, five extra copies of the Farmer. | To accomplish this, it has labored long and faithfully, and not with. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- out some success. It is one of the oldest, and its position as the 
tion. CHEAPEST, and at least one of the BEST AGRICULTURAL JovuRNals 

“-p” To save expense to our friends, we pay: the postage on all | in the country is fully established, and we confidently ask for it 
these works, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, | that support which it merits from the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list | Fruit Culturists of the United States. We invite all who feel the 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is | importance of sustaining this work, and extending its usefulnes, 
full. not only to subscribe themselves, but to introduce it to the patron- 

Premiums for the Greatest Number of S@bscribers. pet Geri. 

Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance, 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any largernumber 
at the same rate. 

All subscriptions to commence w:th the year, and the en 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 








Genesee Farmer. 











In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the foliowing liberal offer. Those 
who do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 


5 os = rp » slanks. ; | §@ Post-Masters, FARMERS, and all friends of improvement 
1. FI/TY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who | are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
shall send us the largest number of subscribers, at the club prices, Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post-paid 
before the 15th day of April next, so that we may announce the | or free) at the risk of the Publisher. Address 
successful competitors in the May number. - 
2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person November, 1855 saaname Decco B York 
who shall send us the second highest list, as above. Ore, SU. POE, ae En 
8. TEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 7 
shall send us the third highest list, as above. RASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, GRAPE 
Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation VINES, CURRANTS, AND RHUBARB, 


throughout the country. Those who prefer nursery trees, plants, ver " oe @ onerenena > mn PT 
&c., can be accommodated ; andif any prefer the money, we will AT VERY LOW PRICES TO NURSERYMEN AND FOR FIELD 


make arrangements accordingly. PLANTING. 

Clubs are rot required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 30 00 Hudson River Antwerp, 20,000 Fastolf, 10,000 Fran- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. e > conia, 10,000 Rivers’ Large Monthly, 10,000 Kne 
vett’s Giant, and a general assortment of all valuable varieties, ir 

THé RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DiREcTORY.—We have | cluding Brinkle’s Orange, the most beautiful and best of all Rasp 
just published a very neat little book of 120 pages with the above | berries. 
-_ _— : o— “ a . “ GRAPE VINES—Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Herbemont, Clinton, 
title. It is devoted to the Orchard, the Vineyard, and the Flower | Bjand, Elsingburg, and Brinkle. 

Garden and Lawn: and we shall only express the opinion of all CURRANTS—an assortment including, Large Black English, 
Black Naples, Wyatt's Victoria, and Large Red and White Duteb. 
: 7 RHUBARB—Victoria, Downing’s Colossal, Linneus, Cahoon, and 
published on the subjects of which it so plainly and carefully | a great variety of seedlings. 

treats. Anxious to make the circulation of this useful little work oe REARIES —Boston Pine, Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, 
. : ae and McAvoy’'s Superior. 

as general as possible, we make the following proposition, te those OSIER CUTTINGS —triandra, purpurea and Forbyana; als, 
who form clubs for the Genesee Farmer: For FOUR DOLLARS we | Beveredgi. 


who have seen it, when we say that it is the best little work yet 


C. W. GRANT. 


will send eight copies of the Genesee Farmer and eight copies of Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. Mov,—tt 

the Rural Annual. For EIGHT DOLLARS we will send sizleen copies BAPE ~ Sate a —_ . _ 

of the Genesee Farmer and sizteen copies of the Rural Annual, and TO NURSERYMEN. 

one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club. 5 BUSHELS Canada Plum Stones for sale. Just collected 
Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee and warranted true. Price $12 per ryt Y & CO, 





Farmer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his trouble. Oct.—2t® Hamilton Nurseries, C. W. 
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10 FARMERS AND ALL OTHERS INTERESEED IN 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, &c, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, IN OCTOBER, 1855. 
THE YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE; 


OR, 
The Annual of Agricultural Progress and Discovery, For 1856. 
Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in 
* Agricultural Mechanics. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Botany. 
Agricultural and Economic Geology. 
Agricultural Zoology, Metercology, etc. 
Together with 
Statistics of American Growth and Production. 
A List of Recent Agricultural Publications. 
Agricultural Patents, with Notes by the 
Editor, on the Progress of American 
and Foreign Agriculture, 
for the Year 1855. 
BY DAVID A, WELLS, A. M. 
~ Member of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
formerly Chemist to the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture; Editor of the Annual of 
Scientitic Discovery, Familiar Science, &c., &c. | 
1t is eviaent that a publication of this character, givining acom- } 
jete and condensed view of the Progress of every Department of | 
Agricultural Science, free from technical and unnecessarily scien- 
tific descriptions, and systematically arranged so as to present at | 
one view all recent Agricultural Facts, Discoveries, Theories and 
Applications, must be a most acceptable volume to every one inter- 
ested in the Cultivation of the Soil, or the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
THE “YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE” 
will be published in a handsome octavo volume, comprising upwards 
of 300 pages, and will contain an elegant Steel Portrait of a Dis- 
tinguished Agriculturist, together with Fine Dlustrations of xkw 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, STOCK, FRUIT, &c., together with a series 
of 





BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 


Although the publication of this work will be attended with very 
heavy expenses, it will be issued at tke low price of $1,50, thereby 
enabling every FARMER and PLANTER to posses a copy: | 

On receipt of the published price it will be sent free per mail, to | 
any part of the United States. As the sales will be very large, all 
orders should be sent immediately. 

A LIBERAL REDUCTION TO CLUBS. 

Address, CHILDS & PETERSON, 124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

(ey Agents wanted to sell the above valuable work. 

September 1. 


“A MOST INTENSELY EXCITING BOOK.” 


THE RAG LYLICcCHERNR: 
OR, BOUND AND FREE, 


TALE just published by us is winning golden opinions. 

After alluding to “ The Lamplighter,” and other of the most 
successful books of the present century, the New York Saturday 
Evening Cvurier says of the “ Rag Picker :” 

“The latest novel of this class, and we may add, the most origi- 
nal in its conception, the widest in its scope, the most interesting 
in its narrative, and the best in its execution, is the handsome du- 
odecimo under review.” 

From the Boston Liberator. 


“We have read this work, which claims to be ‘a record of the 
facts’ by an eye and ear witners, with thrilling interest at a single 
sitting. It deserves to be placed in the same category with ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ though not so exclusively devoted to delineations of 
the slave system at the South. What higher panegyrie can we be- 
stow upon it ?” 

From the Boston Transcript. 

“The story is a most exciting one, well and powerfully written. 
. ¢@ bd It is a remarkable story. 

From the Puritan Recorder. 

This is a most s'irring and pathetic story. e s The au- 
thor assures us that his statements are throughout nothing but 
sober verity; and that many of the persons whose character and 
experienc: are here described, are still living in various parts of 
the United States. If this be really so, (and we have no right to 
dispute the author's word), we can only say, that they form the 
most remarkable group of personages which have ever come within 
our knowledge. It is a most intensely exciting book. Price, $1,25. 

Will be published soon, 

GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 
A collection of Hor. Gerritt Smith's Congressional Speeches, with 
portrait on steel. Price, $1.25. 
WAGER OF BATTLE: 
A tale of Saxon slavery in Sherwood Forest. By Henry W. Her- 
bert, Esq. Price, $1. Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
N. 





Nov.—lt. ew York. 


A BOOK FOR BOTH SEXES. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
By a Married Man and Distinguished Physician. 


T is one of the most remarkable books which has been published 
in any country. In language simple, decorous, and respectful, 
and in terms of fatherly kindness it reveals to the yourg of both 
sexes a fund of information hitherto chiefly inaccessible in any 
reliable form, and for want of which many have been prompted to 
resort to sources either questionable or of immoral tendency. The 
work is written by one of our videst and most experienced medical 
men, who has devoted a long life to the study of Physiology. The 
work was examined in manuscript by competent judges, and pro- 
nounced to be as unexceptionable as any work which has appeared 
in the English language. It breathes, moreover, a truly Christian 
spirit. The following, briefly, are its contents : 
Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 
o 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Errors of Education. 
Errors of Courtship. 
Individual Transgression and its Penalties. 
Social Errors and their Punishment, 
Physical Laws of Marriage. 
A Fundamental Error. 
The Laws of Pregnancy. 
Crime without a Name. 
The Laws of Lactation. 
A crime that ought not to be Named 
. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
. General Directions. 
Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., * 
Boston 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Clevelaud, Uhio. 
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Nov.—4t. 
NEW VOLUMES! SUBSCRIBERS MAY BEGIN NOW. 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

FIRST CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, 

Literature, Science, and the Arts ; to Entertainment, Improve- 
ment, and Progress. One of the best Family Newspapers in the 
world. Onty Two DOLLARS a year. 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 

Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and practice; to Physiolo- 
gv and Anatomy, with numerous Illustrations; and those Laws 
which govern Life and Health. Illustrated. $1 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted t> all those Progressive Measures for the Elevation and 
Improvement of Mankind. Amply Illustrated. $1 a year. 


For Taree DOLLARS a copy of each of these three Journals will 
be sent one year. Agents wanted. Samples gratis. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Nov.—2t. No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ARRIVAL OF FALL STYLE WALL PAPERS. 
HE largest assortment of Paper Hangings and Borders ever 
seen in this city, are now on sale at E. T. Miller's, in the Ar- 
cade. These papers are very fine, both in pattern and finish, and 
comprise gold, velvet, satin, and some rich decorations. 

The remaining stock of spring styles I am selling at greatly re- 
duced prices; and I now offer great inducements to purchasers, as 
they can buy goods from this stock ten per cent. cheaper than else- 
where. 

A choice lot of Marble Paper, suitable for Halls, Churches, &c., 
20 varieties. 

Oak and Granite Ceiling Paper, Ceiling Centres, Moulding and 
Borders. 

Paper Hanging and Decorating done promptly. None but first 
class workmen are employed, and the subscriber, being a practical 
Decorator, superintending all the work, can guarantee satisfaction 
to all patrons. 

Gilt and Oil Shades, of every variety, on hand and made te order. 
Cord, Tassells, Rollers, and Brass Work for Shades on stock. 

E. T. MILLER, 

Nov.—2t. 29 West Gallery, Arcede. 

ANDRE LEROY NURSERIES, ANGERS, FRANCE. 
HE undersigned begs leave to inform his numerous friends and 
customers that he is now ready to execute all orders for Fruit, 
Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, Stocks, &c., &c. 
His collection is particularly fine this year for all kinds of Trees 
except Quince Stocks, the crop of which has again failed. The 
Catalogue for 1855 is now ready for distribution, and all those who 
wish to procure a copy can obtain one free of charge by addressing 
our agent ih New Yoru, Mr. F. A. Brucurere, 138 Pear! street, 
successor to our former agent and friend, Mr. E. Bossaner, who 
nas retired from business. Orders should be sent at once to secure 
a complete assortment. All required information to import Trees, 

&c., will be found on the first page oi our Catalogue. 

ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 

F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 138 Pearl st. N. York. Oct. 
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— ————— ————— — re 
BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! BULKLEY’S PATENT DRY KILNs, 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER 


I The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts. 
If. Every Lady her own Flower Garden-r. Price 25 cents. 

If. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Kose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. 


By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 


VII. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. | 


Price 25 cents. 
Vill Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 
25 cents. 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 
X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c 
XII. Domestic Fowls and Urnamental Poultry. Price 
XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. 


Price 25 cents. 
25 cts. 
cents. 


95 


Price 25 





cents. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book 

published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the 

Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

XX. Allen's Rural Archi ecture. Price $1.25. 

XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. 

XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. 
*price 25 cents. 

XXIIf. Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 

XXIV. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geol 
ogy. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

XXVI. Miner's American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctos. Complete. 

XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 
Price $1.25, 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. 
75 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. 
<XXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. 
XXXII. The Shepherd’s own Book. 
and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Ed- 
ited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXV. Allen's American Farm Book. Price $1. 

WKXVI. The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 

XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the Anierican Architect. Price $6 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man 
and woman. Price $3. 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. 
country. Price 50 cents. 

XLIIL. Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on ar- 
ranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen 


Price $1.25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
4 XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion 
Price 50 eents, 
XLVIH. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 
XLIX. The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gur- 
den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever published. 
L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explaned. Price $1. 
The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


Price 25 cents. 
Paper, 


Price $1. 

Price $1. 
1 voi. 
Price $1. 
Price 

Price 60 cents. 

By Stevers. Price $1.25. 
Edited by Youatt, Sxinner 






A book for every boy in the 





THE BEST CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 
ND to do good at the same time may be bad by young men in 
A every county, by engaging in the sale of our new, useful, 
popular and ready-selling Booxs. For particulars address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Nov.—2t. 308 Broadway, New York. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
N every town and village, for Men and Women, to sell our neat, 
cheap, and quick-selling Books, ard to canvass for cur Popular 
Scientific Journals. Allwho engage with us will be secured from 
the possibility of loss. Profits, very liberal. Please address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


scorching, ata cost of two cents per bbl. Also green inch la 
ber in twelve to tuirty hours. Circulars sent free on applic omy 
H.G. BULKLEY, 
Oct—3t* . 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 


WM H. LOOMIS, 
wr ESALE and Retail dealer in Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Piauts and Shrubs, of all the leading and most popular ay 
| rieties. Standard and dwarf trees of Apples, Pears, Plumas, Peach. 
es, Cherries, &c., all vigorous, stockey and well formed, 

Also, a general assortment of Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber 
ries, &c. &c. Ornamental trees and shrubs of every variety ; }, = 
a large collection; Green House plants can be furnished on the 
shortest notice. Also a large quantity of Field and Garden Seedy 
on hand, and for sale at the lowest cash prices. Address (post 
paid) Agricultural Rooms, South Bend, Ind. 7 
March, 1855.—+tf. WM. H. LOOMIs. 


| 
Y superheated steam will dry Grain, Flour, and Meal withont 
} 


MERINO SHEEP. 
HE subscriber will sell a few Spanish Merino Sheep—bucks an4 
ewes—of undoubted purity of blood. He will also dispose 
a part of his stock of imported FrRENcH Merinos. 
Gentlemen purchasing from this flock can have the sheep for 
warded to the principal Western towns at my risk. 
Sept. 1, 1854—tf R. J. JONES, Cornwall Vt, 
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